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FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 


Statement of Facts respecting the Increase of the Population of 
Great Britain, as connected with the Increase and Detrease of 
the Corn Trade, and the Rise or Fall in the Price of Corn; 
together with some Hints or Remedies for relieving the present 
Distress of thé Farmers. By Dr G. Skene Kerra. 


E™™ thing human is mutable; and every condition and class _ 
of society has its advantages and its disadvantages. A few | 


years ago, war and scarcity, accompanied by an excessively high 
price of corn, were very distressing to our manufacturers, and 
to the inhabitants of the different cities and towns of the king- 
dom. Now, peace and plenty, by producing an extremely low 
price of corn, have occasioned the greatest distress to our farm- 
ers who reside in the country, and to all who are supported by 
its agriculture. Every impartial man, who wishes well to the 
interests of the nation at large, will also wish that. the money- 
rice of corn should neither be excessively high nor extremely 
w, but so fair and moderate, as will sufficiently recompense the 
labour of the farmer, without bearing too hard on the comforts 
and industry of the manufacturer. But the subject is very exten- 
se aoe much thought—and is not generally understood. 
considerable degree of Irritation in the public mind, has been 
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excited by interested persons ; and even our Legislators are rang« 
ed, not under the ranks of Ministry, or Opposition, but under 
those leaders who support the industry of the towns, or the sup- 
posed interests of the manufacturers, and those who favour the 
industry of the country, or wish to encourage its agriculture. On 
these accounts, the writer of this paper hopes that it may be useful 
to state such important facts as, he thinks, ought to be generally 
known, along with the evidence by which they are established ; 
and also to point out such remedies as he conceives will be use- 
ful, along with his reasons for entertaining this opinion. And 
he wishes it to be remembered by the fentoe, that his object is 
not to favour this or that class of men; but to be as serviceable 
as he can, both in removing the evils attending an extremely 
low price of corn, and in preventing the recurrence of a scar- 
city, and the distress which is occasioned by a very high price 
of provisions. 

The important facts which he would place before his reader, 
regard the increase of the population of this kingdom since the 
Revolution ;--the increase and decrease of the corn-trade of 
Great Britain ;—and the gradual rise, and sudden fall, of the 
prices of corn, as connected with either a deficiency or a sur- 
plus in different degrees. It is necessary that these facts be ful- 
ly stated, and well considered, before we can apply an adequate 
remedy to evils that affect the different classes of society, from 
either an extravagantly high, or an extremely low, price of 
corn. 


Tue increase of the population of this kingdom demands our 
Jrst attention. For, the more persons that we have to supply, 
the greater is both the stimulus to exertion, and the encourage- 
ment of agriculture. The Baptism and Burial Registers of Eng- 
land,—the enumeration of the inhabitants of Scotland, made 
by Dr Webster in 1755,—and the national enumerations in botk 
South and North Britain, made under the authority of Parlia- 
ment in !801 and 1811, are here appealed to as authorities. 

It appears from the abstract of the Baptism Registers of Eng- 
and, and the corrections made by Mr Rickman, in his very able 
preliminary observations and calculations, that, taking a medium 
of the number of baptisms in 1700 and 1710, as a rule for com- 
puting the population of Engtand in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, that average is 150,521. As the bills of mortality in Lon- 
don, and other populous cities and towns showed, that the bu- 
rials much exceeded the baptisms in such places ; and as the ra- 
vages of the small-pox were annually very great before inocula- 
tion was practised, or vaccination discovered, the whole popu 
lation of England could not, at that time, be estimated a 
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more than 33 times the number of baptisms, or was not, in the 
beginning of last century, more than ~ - 4,967,193 
And as the population of Scotland is stated by Mr Rick- 
man, in p. 28th of his preliminary observations, at - 1,043,000 
The whole inhabitants of Great Britain did not, at that 
period, much exceed six millions, or were only - 6,015,193 

It appears, from the same authority, that the burials from 
1700 to 1740 inclusive, as far as can be concluded from the 
number of registered burials and baptisms, in the years 1700, 
1710, 1720, 1730, and 1740, exceeded the number of bap- 
tisms during the first 40 years of the last century. For the 

sum of the burials during these five years, is - e 803,717 
While that of the baptisms isonly - . - 801,699 

This would indicate a decrease of inhabitants in these 

five years, to the number of - - . 2,018 
But as England is the seat of government, and is constantly re- 
ceiving an accession to its population from Scotland and Sekied, 
the number of burials would include more than the native Eng- 
lish ; and as the baptisms in 1740 were nearly one-sixth part 
more than the medium between 1700 and 1710, or 174,237; 
we may conclude, that, from the additional number of Scotch- 
men, Irishmen, and Foreigners, who settled in England, its po- 
pulation bad increased a sixth part during these 40 years. And 
as Scotland would probably increase in the same ratio, the whole 
population, in 1740, was about 7,000,000, 

It also appears, from the Abstract of the Baptism Registers 
of England, that from 1740 to 1764, the increase of population 
was nearly another sixth-part within 20 years; the number of 

baptisms being, in the year 1760, no less than - 192,914 
It is highly probable that, in 1764, that number would 

amount to about - - - - - 200,000 
And that, after inoculation for the small-pox was intro- 

duced, the population of England would be 334 times 

the number of baptisms, or : - - 6,700,000 
We know that the population of Scotland was stated by 

Dr Webster, in 1755, in consequence of an inquiry 

which he had instituted among the Scotch Clergy, at 1,265,380 
But it is also known that this was an overstatement, from his 
adding too high a proportion of children under seven years of 
ane and that, even in 1764, it did not exceed 1,300,000, 

erefore we may conclude, that in 1760 the population of the 
island was below 8 millions, and did not, till 1764, reach that 
number, which it very probably did rise to at that period. ; 

It appears, from the same abstract, that from 1760 to 1780, 
the number of baptisms ornare from 192,914 to 228,361. 

2 
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And as the practice of inoculation, and “the improvement of 
the streets and houses in London and other populous cities, 
had increased the probability of life from 33 to 33% after 1749, 
we may now suppose that the population was 34 times the num. 

ber of baptisms, or - - ° ° 3764,274 
And that Scotland now amounted to at least - 1,485,726 
This would make the population of the island, in 1780, 9,250,000 

It may be proper to notice here, that though the burials ex. 
ceeded the baptisms during the first 40 years of the last cen- 
tury, the baptisms in the years 1750, 1760, 1770, and 1780, a- 

mount tonolessthan = - - - - 820,518 
While the burials of these four years amount only to 699 768 

The baptisms therefore exceed the burials one-sixth ae 

part durin these four years, or - - 120,750 

From this time, therefore, the population increased more rapid- 
ly than formerly. 

From 1780-.to 1800 inclusive, the Parish Register Abstract 
gives the baptisms and burials of each particular year; which is 
rendered still more satisfactory, by being compared with the 
actual enumeration of 1801. And as inoculation was generally 
practised, and vaccination introduced at the conclusion of these 
21 years, we find that the probable expectation of life was in- 
creased, as well as the number of inhabitants, from 228,361 bap- 
tisms in 1780, at a medium of 1797, 1798, 1799 and 1800, to $44 

times the average of baptisms, which was - - 265,056 
While the burials in England and Wales, at an average 

of the same 4 years, were about one-third less, or only 194,121 
So that, at the end of the period, the baptisms exceeded the 

burials nearly one-third part, or - - - 70,935 
And as the whole enumeration of England, in 1801, a- 

mounted to - . - - 8,872,980 
And its proportion of the army and navy, &c. 

allowing one-third of them to be either Irish 

or Foreigners, was - : - 265,886 
The whole population of England in 1801, was —————. 9,138,866 
This number, divided by 265,056, gives 34.47, or nearly 
344 for the chance of life, instead of 33 before inocula- 
tion for the small-pox was known, in the beginning of 
last century. 

The population of Scotland in 1801 was, exclusive of the 

army and navy, &c. - ~ : 1,599,068 
Its proportion of these and of sailors in regis- 

tered ships, was + - . 47,906 
Therefore, the whole population of Scotland, 

in 1801, was - - - - ———— _ 1,646,974 

And the population of the whole island, for whom 
corn was necessary, - « . - 10,785,849 
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From 1801 to 1810 inclusive, the increase is still more rapid. 
The number of baptisms in England, according to the abstract, 

corrected by Mr Rickman for these 10 years, is - 2,878,906 
While that of burials, for the same period, is only a very 

litthe more than two-thirds of that number - 1,950,189 


And the excess of baptisms during these 10 years, is 923,717 


But from the great influx of Scotch and Irish into England, as the seat 
of Government, and of various foreigners who fled to this asylum 
of liberty, the population of England in 1810 was 10,150,615 

And its proportion of the army, navy, and seamen in re- 
gistered ships, allowing one third of that number to be 
Irish or Foreigners, is found to be - - - 362,513 


In all, above 10} millions ; or, since vaccination was ge- 
nerally practised, 35} times the average of baptisms 
for 1807, 8, 9 and 10, or exactly - - 10,513,128 
The enumeration of Scotland in 181 1 amountedtol,805,688 
And its proportion of the army, navy, and sea- 
men in registered ships - - - 64,487 
In all ——-——_ 1,870,175 
From the above it appears, that the whole popula- 
tion of the island, in 1811, was - - 12,383,303 
This is certainly double its population at the beginning of the 
last century ; and is probably double of what it was at the ac- 
cession of George I. in 1714. But it deserves to be particularly 
considered, that our population is rapidly increasing; and that, 
though several foreigners have returned to the Continent, and 
many British subjects have left their native country since peace 
was concluded, we have at least thirteen millions of inhabitants 
to supply with food in 1816.—So much for the increase of our 
population, 


Ler us next consider the increase and decrease of the Corn 
Trade of Great Britain. 

The late ingenious and well-informed Mr Charles Smith, au- 
thor of the Tracts on the Corn Trade and Corn Laws, suppos- 
ed, that, for every inhabitant, we required two quarters of corn 
annually for meat and drink to man, and for food to the lower 
animals. In our present advanced state of luxury, we proba- 
bly require more. But we shall adopt this general rule ;' while 
we give, on the authority of the public accounts submitted to 
Parliament in 1800 and 1815, a detail of the principal facts 
which respect the Corn Trade, both in its increase and de- 
crease. 
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It appears from the Corn accounts, drawn up by George 
Chalmers Esq. of the Board of Trade, and printed November 
14th, 1800, by order of the House of Commons, that from 
1697, when the population of the island was probably under, 
certainly did not exceed, six millions, to 1767, at which time it 
exceeded eight millions, when luxury was little known, and Bri- 
tish agriculture was encouraged by a bounty on corn, we ex- 
ported, during these seventy years, nearly thirty-five millions 
of quarters, exactly 34,710,746 quarters of different kinds of 
corn (viz. 14,716,189 quarters of wheat, 17,612,194 of barley, 
2,336,153 of rye, and 16,210 of peas and beans) more than we 
imported of these kinds of corn; and that the only species of 
corn of which we had an excess of importation, was oats, of 
which we imported 900,565 quarters more than we exported ; 
so that there was a balance of nearly thirty-four millions of quar- 
ters, exactly 33,810,181, in favour of our exportation. This 
quantity would have been two years and nine months food to the 
inhabitants of this island, at the commencement of that period 
in !697, or two years supply at its conclusion in 1767 ; but on- 
ly one year and three months supply of our present population, 
I rather think it would be less than fifteen months; for a far 
greater proportion of oats is given to horses at present, than 
double of what was given in 1697; I should suppose four times 
that quantity ; and indeed much more than double of what was 
given even in 1764. For Mr Smith, in his statement of the 
quantities of corn consumed, makes the average of oats brought 
to the port of London from 1752 to 1765, only 290,266 quar- 
ters; and by Mr Ruston’s account of corn, presented to the 
House of Lords in 1814, the average quantity of oats jmported 
into London in the years 1810, +811, 1812 and 1813, is 728,179; 
which is very nearly two and a half times as much as from 1752 
to 1765. Mr Smith informs us, that the consumption of oats 
in London had increased 52,000 quarters in these thirteen years; 
and in_the last fifty years, it has increased in a still higher pro- 
portion. 

Looking back to this period of 70 years from 1697 to 1767, 

_ we find that in the first 35 years we exported only one third; 
and notwithstanding our increasing population we exported two 
thirds of the whole quantity in the next $5 years. It should, 
however, be remembered, that in the first period there were 
seven bad seasons, viz. 1697, 1698, 1699, 1709, 1710, 1728 
and 1729—but that in the second period there were only three 
unfruitful seasons, viz. 1740, 1757 and 1758. And that there 
were 16 remarkably fruitful seasons, from 1741 to 1756 inclusive. 
But, toward the end of this period, yiz, in 1765 and 1766, 
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though, in consequence of the very fruitful preceding crops of 
1763 and 1764, there was abundance of old corn, which kept 
the balance of exportation for two years in our favour, yet the 
population was increasing more rapidly than our agriculture 
could support ; and, in 1767 and 1768, we imported nearly 
1,466,000 quarters, exactly 1,465,963 more than we exported 5 
and during the 26 years that elapsed from 1767 to 1792 inclu- 
sive, there were only 10 in which we supplied ourselves, and ex- 
ported more or less quantities to other nations, viz. 1769, 1771, 
1776, 78-79-80-31-—82~86 and 895 one, viz. 1792, in which 
our exports and imports in point of value were nearly equal ; 
and 15 years in which the balance was against us; particularly 
in 1783 and 1784, in consequence of the bad crop and harvest 
of 1782; and in these 26 years we imported above 10,600,000 
quarters of different kinds of corn, viz. 1,766,299 of Wheat, 
8,374,757 of Oats, 340,555 of Rye, and 149,380 of Peas and 
Beans, while we exported only 1,331,085 quarters of Barley ; 
consequently our importation, beyond what we exported, was 
9,299,906 quarters, above one fourth part of what we had ex- 
ported in the 70 preceding years, or what would supply our 
present population nearly four months. Thus, though in ten 
good seasons we had sufficient supplies of corn, our mcreasing 
population outrun our improvements in agriculture; and even 
these last were very considerable. 

From 1793 to 1801, we had not only a still increasing popu- 
lation to support, but, in the short period of nine years, to en- 
counter three most adverse seasons; and the excess of importa- 
tion was 12,904,998 quarters of different kinds of corn; of 
which nearly one half, or 6,142,572, was imported in the years 
1797, 1800 and 1801. But of this quantity, above 2,400,000 
quarters were obtained from Ireland; so that the foreign corn 
imported was not quite 104 millions, being only 10,494,184, or 
equal to about 5 months supply of our population at that time, 
and not 44 months supply of our present number of inhabitants, 
The circumstance too of our being all that time engaged in war, 
and being obliged to supply not only our army and navy, but 
also our allies in the Peninsula with corn, no doubt occasioned 
that importation to be greater, than if we had been at peace 
with France. 

From 1802 to 1812 inclusive, our population advanced still 
more rapidly, having increased above one eighth part in the 
first ten years. And as the war was renewed in 1802, at a greater 
expense than even formerly, it might have been presumed that 
the balance of importation would also have increased in a core 


responding ratio. But, in consequence of the barbarous policy 
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of Buonaparte’s Continental system, and the very great difficul- 
ty of getting foreign corn at any price, the agriculture of this 
kingdom got such a stimulus from the price to which corn rose 
in the British market, that we imported not quite six millions 
of quarters from foreign countries, or less than three months 
supply during these 11 years, exactly 5,699,493 quarters, be- 
sides 5,638,682 quarters from Ireland. And what merits parti- 
culer attention, during the years 1811 and 1812, we exported, 
from Great Britain and Ireland together, 64,978 quarters of 
corn, more than we imported from all foreign nations. 

it need only here be added, that this Unired Kingdom, since 
its last enumeration in 1811, (when its increased population and 
increased luxury might have been supposed to require an increas- 
ed importation), has raised a sufficient quantity of corn for its 
own supply; and could haye experted more or less yearly to 
other nations, every year since 1810, except perhaps in 1813; of 
which year’s exports we have no account, owing to the burn- 
ing of the Customhouse of London. So that the price of corn 
would have been moderate, neither high nor low, if no foreign 
corn had been imported ; our demand being equal to our sup- 
ply, very nearly, for the last 5 years. 

On a general review of the Corn Trade, conjoined with the 
population of Great Britain for the space of 119 years, or from 
1697 to 1815 inclusive, the account stands thus. 

In the first 70 years, during which, in general, we were ex- 
porters of corn, our population increased one-third, or rose 
from only six millions to above eight, probably to 8,200,000— 
we experienced only seven unfruitful seasons; and we exported 
nearly 34 millions of quarters of different kinds of corn, equal 
to nearly 15 months supply of our present population. In the 
next 44 years, with a population that rose from 8,200,000 to 
above 12,300,000, or one half more than in 1767, and when 
exposed to six very unfertile seasons, some of which were even 
calamitous, we imported from foreign countries, independently 
of what ‘we obtained from Ireland, nearly 164 millions, more 
exactly 16,493,283 quarters of different kinds of cern, or be- 
tween seven and eight months supply of our present population. 
But, notwithstanding the increase of our population, and the 
waste and expense of war in (811, 1812, 1813, and 1815, 
we have been able to raise a sufficient supply to ourselves, with- 
in the United Kingdom, for the last five years. 

When a fine beam stands pretty evenly balanced, a small 
weight thrown into either scale makes it preponderate, or in- 
cline to that side so much, that a person who was not aware of 
the fineness of the balance would suppose there was a great de- 
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ficiency of weight in the opposite scale. And in the political ba- 
lance of our supply and demand, it was not to be wondered that 
almost two millions of quarters of foreign corn, * imported in- 
to Great Britain, when we had rather more than a sufficiency of 
our own, produced such a glut in the market, as sunk the mo- 
ney price of corn to a great degree. ‘Though statesmen are not 
to be severely censured for sins of omission, yet a little prudent 
foresight might have prevented this depression. If, after the 
first abdication of Buonaparte, and restoration of peace in 1814, 
when our legislators could not agree about a permanent Corn 
Law, a temporary act had been passed, prohibiting the import- 
ation of foreign corn till the price of wheat rose to 80 shillings, 
the present distresses of the farmer would have been prevented. 
But a Corn Bill, with much higher prices, was proposed—a 
great ferment was excited in the nation—and before the present 
Corn Act was passed, that quantity of foreign corn was im- 
ported into Great Britain. 

The great Roman Historian remarked, Deliberat Roma, pe- 
rit Saguntum; or, while Rome was deliberating, Saguntum was 
destroyed. And while our senators were disputing about a new 
Corn Law, our agriculture sustained a great injury by the im- 
portation of foreign corn. 

This leads us te consider the rise or fall in the price of corn, 
as connected with either a deficiency or a surplus in different de- 
grees. 


Tue price of corn, like that of every other commodity, depends 
on the demand for it. Hence it appears, from the above mention- 
ed accounts of corn, that because there was no great foreign 
demand, corn was very cheap in 1743 and 1744; and though 
we gave nearly 250,000/. of bounty for corn exported, the price 





Quarters. 

* The quantity of foreign corn imported in 1813, was 470,436 
Ditto, imported in 1814, was - - - 972,981 
Ditto, from 5th January to 10th October, 1815, - $37,386 


— 





The total quantity of foreign corn imported in 

these two years and nine months, in which we 1.780.803 
did not need a single bushel, except from Ire- _ 

land, which is not included in this account, is 
It is this great importation, occasioned by the too low import prices 
of the Corn Act ot 1804, which has occasioned the great, but tempo- 
rary distress of our farmers. If no foreign corn had been imported in 
the last three years, the prices of corn at this time would have been 
neither high nor low;. probably from 72s. to 80s. for the quarter of 


wheat. 
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of a quarter of wheat was only 19s. 8d. to the farmer, and only 
14s. 8d. to the exporter who received the bounty. We then 
exported in two years 1,370,000 quarters of corn. In 1750 
the foreign demand was greater, and wheat rose to 25s. §d., 
though we exported 300,000 quarters more, in that year alone, 
than in both 1743 and 1744. tt appears from the same authen- 
tic documents, that in 1801, when we imported above 2,100,000 , 
_— of corn and flour, the price of wheat rose a little more 
an six times 19s. 8d., er 118s. $d. per quarter. 

Whenever we required a fortnight’s supply of wheat from fo- 
reign nations, it also appears that the price rose from 30 to 40 
per cent.; when we wanted a month’s food, the price of corn 
was doubled; and, in the only cases in which we got about six 
weeks supply, that price was trebled. On the other hand, the im- 
portation of nearly ¢wo millions of quarters of foreign corn, while 
our Legislators were disputing about a new Corn Bill, has de- 
pressed the price of corn in a similar ratio; and the succession 
of three good seasons, the two last of which were peculiarly 
fruitful, has reduced the price of corn, in a market already glut- 
ted with foreign importation, so low, that it will not defray the 
expense of raising it, though the farmer were to pay no rent at 
all. But it should ever be remembered, that corn is a species of 
manufacture, which requires skill, industry and capital ; that our 
cheapest, as well as surest supply, is from corn raised in the 
United Kingdom ; and that five acres of the best grass can raise 
only as oa human food, as is raised from two acres of good 
corn land; and that in most cases an acre of corn is intrinsi- 
cally worth three acres of grass. A very important observation 
here offers itself to every attentive and impartial reader. 

Although political arithmetic does not admit of the same pre- 
cision in its calculations, as is found either in algebra, or in vul- 
gar or decimal arithmetic, nor is capable of the strict demon- 
stration of geometry, yet there are certain cases in which any 
man, who has studied the first mentioned subject, can draw the 
most solid conclusions. Without pretending, with Mr Colqu- 
houn, to estimate the whole annual produce of our agriculture to 
be 216 millions, or any given sum, we can safely state, if this 
annual produce was nearly 200 millions, or thrice as much as 
our whole taxes, both temporary and permanent, in the years 
1812 or 1813, yet, that (owing to the great fall in the price of 
corn, and a considerable fall in that of cattle) the money price of 
the whole crop of }815, and the whole price of cattle sold this year 
—in short, the whole produce of our agriculture—would scarcely 
be equal to two years’ taxes, or 130 millions. It is therefore 
evident, that the whole productive labour of the nation for 1815, 
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out of which the taxes must be paid, would be very much dimi- 
nished, and indeed would be unable to support the load of taxes, 
if corn fall permanently to a very low price; and that a moder- 
ate rate of provisions is best for the community at large. 

The present distress of the farmer, though severe, will only be 
temporary, unless the Legislature cease to continue their care 
for British agriculture; which is not to be expected. But, to 
alleviate the temporary bad effects occasioned by the low price 
of corn, the following hints are respectfully submitted. 

I. A bounty may be granted on exportation, subject to the 
regulations which are suggested in the Appendix to this paper. 

iL It is suggested, that the taxes on horses, employed chiefly 
or solely in agriculture, which operate as a bounty to the grazier, 
should he repealed. 

III. The war taxes on malt, imposed in 1804, which have 
occasioned only about four-fifths of the malt to be made that was 
made when our population was not four-fifths, nay, was not three- 
fifihs, of its present number, should be taken off, or diminished. 
It is a remarkable fact, that the greatly increased population of 
Great Britain does not consume as much malt as was consumed 
when our population was so muck less than it is at present. In 
England, when the malt tax was low, from 1718 to 1723, the 
number of quarters malted was 3,542,157; in 1743 it was 
$404,026 ; in 1797 it rose to 3,865,427 ; in 1799 to 3,968,995 ; 
but from 1804 to 1814, with all our increase of inhabitants, it 
is, at an average, only 2,970,257 quarters. Taxation here is 
clearly carried too far. In consequence of the high taxes on 
malt, and the generally high price of barley, the brewers have 
introduced, not only ides, but even boiling heats into the 
brewery, which were formerly used only in the distilleries ; our 
ale is inferior in strength, still more in regard to quality; and an 
ancreased population has only got an increased number of barrels 
of ale, beer and porter, of a very inferior real value, at a much 
higher money price. It is only by taking off, or diminishing the 
war taxes, that our barley, which certainly has not these last 10 
years been raised in such quantity as formerly, may be restored 
to iis former rank in agriculture, and our ales also be restored 
to their former character, hoth for strength and quality. 

1V. The distiller should be allowed to give bond for the du- 
ties of at least one-half of his spirits, until they are taken away 
from his premises. ‘This will enable him to lay in a greater 
stock, while corn is cheap. 

V. It would even be useful that the brewer were allowed to 
give bond for at least one-third of his stronger ales, which pay 
the high duty, and will keep for many years. The writer of 
this paper has drunk strong ale 18 years old; but no high heats 
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were at that time permitted in brewing, till the wort and hops 
were buiicd, after being taken out of the underback. 

VI. Wheat may be allowed to be used in the distillery, when, 
at the average price of England for three months preceding, 
it is under 64s. per quarter, and damaged wheat, when bona fide 
sold under that price. 

VIL. Instead of foreign corn being allowed to be warehoused, 
a British farmer or corn-merchant might be allowed to warehouse 
his corn, and might get Exchequer bills to the amount of half 
the price of his corn; and even to 40s. for wheat; 30s. for 
rye; 20s, for barley; and 15s. for oats. 

VIIL. In the Northern and Highland parts of Scotland, small 
stills should be allowed, on paying a moderate duty on spirits 
kept under the lock of the Excise officer, as soon as they were 
taken out of the distiller’s premises. This would add several 
thousand pounds to the revenue,—would occasion a demand for 
barley or bigg,—and, by checking illicit distillation, would re- 
form the morals of the people. 

1X. Whatever other relief be granted to him, the Property- 
Tax, as paid by the Farmer, which was unequal, often oppres- 
sive, and founded generally on false data, should also be re- 
pealed. 

X. While these things may be done by the Legislature, as far 
as the finances of the State will admit, public corporations might 
advantageously lay in a stock of corn, to be either kept in its na- 
tural state, or kiln-dried, ground, and put in proper casks, or 
store-rooms, closely beat together. A farmer’s stack-yard is in 
general the best granary or storehouse for corn. But the writer 
of this paper, by a very simple, but decisive experiment, has 
proved, that meal or flour may be kept for a long time with pro- 
per care. He got a quantity of oats, thoroughly kiln-dried, and 
ground by a common corn-mill; then, as soon as possible, car- 
ried 16 miles to Aberdeen, and a Scots boll of 140 lib. avoir- 
dupois of the oatmeal put into a tin cylinder, 15 inches wide by 
19 deep, and pressed hard with an anvil, as it was put in, till 
the whole quantity was contained in less than two cubic feet. It 
was afterwards covered with a lid of the same metal, which was 
fixed with a hasp, and then soldered up. When it arrived in 
Bombay, it was opened ; and owing to its being kept in metal, 
and having the air totally excluded, it was as fresh as if it had 
newly come from the mill, nearly 8 months after it was put into 
the tin case. rom this experiment, there is no doubt but meal 
or flour, well dried, and enclosed in metal, or in a granary lined 
with tin, may be kept fresh for a very long period. And a quar- 
ter of wheat, which contains 10 cubic feet, when made into 
flour, may be pressed into one half, or 5 cubic feet. 
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XI. Landed proprietors, by advancing a pretty liberal price 
to their farmers, may prevent them from selling their corn at 
too low a rate, and thus diminishing their capital, or having 
their spirit of enterprize improperly checked by that low price 
of corn, which was partly occasioned by their improvements: 
Or, if they don’t choose to advance money, landed proprietors 
ought to be lenient to their dependants, by giving them a tem- 
porary deduction of rent, not by a constant diminution during 
their leases of the sums covenanted for. A fair and moderate 
rént, that shall both stimulate and reward industry in the 
farmer, like a fair and moderate price of corn to be paid by 
the consumer, tends most to promote the general good of the 
nation. 

Lastly, It is not to be expected that, in the present state of 
our finances, all these articles can be granted; but they are hum- 
bly submitted, along with the regulations, according to which, a 
bounty may be properly granted on exportation. 





APPENDIX. 


¢ I. On the Exports and Imports of Corn in England, from 1697 
to 1764, inclusive, as distinguished from those of Scotland. 


In the preceding paper, it was thought proper to adopt the 
accounts of Exports and Imports, from 1697 to 1768, as drawn 
up by Mr George Chalmers, of the Board of Trade, and print- 
ed by order of the. House of Commons in 1800; because his 
valuable Table includes both England and Scotland. But, in 
fact, there was no correct ledger of the exports and imports of 
corn kept in Scotland till 1755; and as the accurate and inge- 
nious Charles Smith Esq., in his Corn Tracts, has given the 
eniy correct detail of the quantities of wheat, rye, barley, and 
oats, exported from, or imported into, England, the reader may 
wish to See his summary of them. It runs thus—from 1697 to 
1765— 


Exported. Imported. Excess of Export. Excess of Import, 
Wheat 14,332,435 283,441 14,048,994 
Rye .. 2,488,206 199,885 2,288,321 
Barley 16,196,283 75,216 16,121,067 
Oats.. 127,056 1,033,398 _— 906,342 


os 





Excess of Exports. .... . 32,458,382 
Excess Import of Oats... 906,342 





Consequently the balance of export is 31,552,040, or what would 
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supply our present population between 14 and 15 months: while 
the exports of Scotland, according to Mr‘Dirom’s Tables, or 
the difference between Mr George Chalmers and Mr Smith’s 
Accounts, amounted, during the same period, to very near! 
two millions of quarters: viz. 449,697 of wheat; 15,637 of rye; 
1,152,432 of barley, and 315,201 quarters of oats; with which 
last kind of corn Scotland frequently supplied England, as Ire 
land has done liberally for some years past. 


§ II. On the Comparative Value of different Kinds of Corn 


This is altogether different from their money-price, and re- 
lates to their intrinsic value, for the purpose of nourishment, 
In this sense, a bushel of rye, of 53 pounds weight, is equal to 
three-fourths of a bushel of wheat of 60 pounds; and even to 
nine-tenths of a bushel of middling wheat, at 57 pounds. Like- 
wise, a bushel of good barley is really worth above two-thirds of 
a bushel of wheat; and a bushel of oats, weighing 38 pounds, 
in point of real value, is worth two-fifths; and a bushel of po- 
tato-oats is fully equal to half a bushel of wheat. By making 
the import price of wheat as five to two, compared to oats, Eng- 
land would be stimulated to sow more oats, and break up her 
barren land. 


§ III. On the Regulations for allowing a Bounty on Exportation. 


As the question about granting a Bounty on Exportation has 
been much disputed, and requires discussion, the writer of tbis 
paper shall here consider it at some length. Dr Adam Smith, 
in his celebrated work on the Wealth of Nations, has made a 
powerful attack on the system of granting bounties in general, 
and in particular on bounties for exportation of corn. On 
the other hand, Charles Smith Esq., the ingenious author of 
the Corn Tracts, has ably defended that system in general, 
though he acknowledges that bounties have sometimes been im- 
properly granted. Since the publication of Dr Smith’s work, 
the accounts of the exportation and importation, published by 
the two Houses of Parliament in 1800, 1804, 1813, 1814 and 
1815, show, indisputably, that the bounty has been the means 
of exporting several millions of quarters of corn, which other- 
wise, probably, would not have been sent away—at any rate, 
would not have been exported in such quantities; and, in this 
way has acted as a stimulus to agriculture in the raising of corn; 
und, by raising it in greater abundance, has indirectly lowered 
its money price, while the farmer still was no loser, as he had 
more corn to sell. And it may be observed, that an able and 
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impartial French writer, Mr Boulainvilliers, considers the boun- 
ty on exportation as the great cause of our abundance, and a 
master stroke in our Legislative policy. A few excerpts from 
this writer are marked in a foot note.+ as est et ab hoste doceri. 

On the other hand, no man of perspicacity can examine these 
public accounts without seeing that the bounty was often im- 
properly given, and even tended to produce a scarcity in some 
particular years. No bounty ought to have been granted unless 
the price of corn was at least 10 per cent. below the rate at 
which free exportation was prohibited. When corn is cheap, 
a bounty is proper ; when it is moderate, a free exportation only 
should be permitted. In the following cases, the bounty did 
harm. In 1728 and 1729, we paid out about +7,000/. for boun- 
ties, at the time that we imported nearly 80,000 quarters of 
corn (and that all Wheat), more than we exported in these two 
years. In 1756 we paid near 110,000/., exactly 109,584/. for 
bounties, which drained the country so much of corn, that in 
the next year we imported 150,017 quarters of Wheat more 
than we exported ; and, what is yet worse, we paid, in that un- 
favourable year, 22,6581. of bounties on exportation. Nine years 
after, we paid 114,206/. of bounties; which, with the foreign 
demand, so completely drained the corn market of England, 
that, in 1768 and 1769, we imported 1,465,963 quarters more 
than we exported, and even in those years we assuredly paid 
8,3541. of bounties. The cause of these gross blunders was, 
that the bounties were paid at the county prices, or the re- 
puted prices, not at the average prices of the whole kingdom. 
Yet nothing can be more evident than this, that the bounty, 
which is the money of the nation at large, ought not to be given 
according to the price either of the county or of the district, 


+ “In other States private persons pay the Government for the ex. 
portation of grain; England acts quite otherwise, and pays them. 

* Before that epocha, the agriculture of England was of little ac- 
count in Europe. 

“ Without that stroke of state, the best concerted of all those 
which have yet appeared in modern politics, England had never sown 
but for herself ; for what would she have done with the surplus of her 

rain ? 
ei It was the bounty only which could assure her of the sale in fo- 
reign markets ; and, for that reason, be the only source of the aug- 
mentation of her harvests. 

“ Let us combine all the means which that monarchy hath put in 
use for an age past, to establish its power, and we shall find, that it 
is this in particular to which she is indebted for her elevation.”’ 
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nor in any other way than at the average price of the kingdom ; 
excepting on oatmeal, which should be at the average prices of 
Scotland, as oatmeal has no regular price in England. 

The great objection to a oe on corn is this. - When fo- 
reign nations do not stand in need of our corn, or can get corn 
at a cheaper rate than that at which, even with the aid of a 
bounty, we are able to sell British corn in foreign markets, the 
bounty will do us no good: And, on the other hand, when they 
stand in need of our corn, and will pay a fair price for it, our 
bounty is offen unnecessary. ‘To remedy this profusion, and to 
prevent our country from being too much drained of corn, es- 
pecially in the present state of this country, when the supply 
and demand are now nearly equal, there ought to be at least 
two degrees of bounty fixed upon by law ;—the first of 6s. or 
even 8s. per quarter when Wheat is under 64s., and other corn 
in-proportion, to be a fixed sum on which the King and Coun- 
cil should have no power ;—the second, a bounty of $s. or 4s, 
till Wheat rise to 72s.; but which the King and Council may by 
proclamation stop or suspend ; though they allow free exporta- 
tion, when they see from the state of the foreign market that a 
bounty is unnecessary ; or that this low bounty, when prices rise 
to nearly 72s., might tend to drain this country too much of its 
corn. The Parliament alone should grant both bounties: but 
the Government might be fairly trusted with a discretionary 
power when to stop the payment of the second, or low bounty, 
and yet to permit free exportation. 


To conclude. The writer of this paper, who has paid parti- 
cular attention to Corn Laws, and for above 24 years has, from 
time to time, published his sentiments on this important subject, 
would still, with great deference, suggest, that a prohibitory tax 
of 32s. should be imposed, when wheat is under 64s.; a tax of 
16s. when wheat is under 72s.; and a tax of 8s. when wheat is 
under 80s. ; decreasing to Is. when it rises to 88s. per quarter. 
When a British merchant cannot get any money, he might 
be willing to pay this tax, in order to get his debt liquidated. 

lso, when a landed proprietor, or a farmer, wished to obtain 
a particular kind of seed, he might frequently pay this pre- 
mium, for obtaining a small quantity; and the country might 
gain by the introduction of this new variety. But as long as 
the duty on importation is at least double the bounty on ex- 
portation, no great injury could arise to our ere from 
permitting the importation, thus restricted, of all the corn that 
in such a case would ever be brought into this country. And as 
the British farmer pays so high taxes, the merchants and manu- 
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facturers can have no just reason to complain that foreign corn, 
when imported, pays a duty equal to double the bounty on ex- 
portation. But they really will have reason for complaint, al- 
though the rent of land is now a less proportion of the produce of 
the soil than it was a hundred years ago, if, in moderate seasons, 
the importation of foreign corn, instead of being highly taxed, 
be absolutely prohibited ; because, if such a prohibition be once 
admitted by law, there is no check whatever against raising land 
rents to any sum of money, or proportion of produce,. however 
extravagant.— These are the conscientious sentiments of one who 
wishes to favour no class of society at the expense of another, 
but who knows that British corn will ever be the cheapest and 
most steady supply of the manufacturer ; and that if the farmer 
is injured by injudicious Corn Laws, the manufacturer will lose 
his most profitable and constant employer. Let all cordially 
agree to promote the general good of the community. 


Gero. Skene Keiru. 
Manse of Keith-hall, 
29th Feb. 1816. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Decisions regarding the Leases on the Entailed Estates of Neid= 
path and Queensberry. 


Sir, : 
If, in these distressing times, farmers are not reduced to 
that listless state of despondency which induces an indifference 
to every thing, they may feel an interest in the following state- 
ment of recent law decisions, relative to the security of the tack 
or lease upon Scots estates fettered by entail. 

As your useful publication has a very extensive circulation, 
it may be proper, for the sake of your English readers, to pre= 
mise a few general observations in regard to the nature and con- 
struction of the Scottish entail. 

This extravagant and unlimited extent of the testamentary 
power in Scotland, is founded on the Scots act of Parliament 
1685; by which, any person is empowered to settle the success 
sion to his landed property oe any series of heirs he shall 
please to appoint— whether such heirs are already born into ex- 


istence, or still remain in a mere possibility of being procreated j 

—as far, in short, as he can conceive or imagine the possibility 

of their existence: And that, under whatever limitations aad 
VOL. XVII. No. 66, 
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restrictions he shall please to impose upon the heir holding the 
estate, as each shall successively come into the possession. * 

That such a testament may obtain the legal support held out 
by this act, it is however necessary that it should be executed in 
strict compliance with all the legal formalities. And of these, 
the most essential are the prohibitory and the irritant and reso- 
lutive clauses. 

By the prohibitory clauses, every succeeding heir is prohibited 
from alienating, selling, or disponing of the estate, from con- 
tracting debt upon it, and from altering the order of succession, 
By the irritant and resolutive clauses, all deeds done by the pos- 
sessing heir, in contravention of the prohibitory clauses, are not 
only declared to be ipso facto null and void, but to infer a for- 
feiture of. that heir’s right to the property in favour of the heir 
next named in the deed of entail. It is almost superfluous to 
observe, (though the deficiencies of the English law in this re- 
spect would indicate that it is not), that to prevent the public. 
from being cheated by heirs of entail, in lending them money 
upon the credit of their possessing’ lands, which, however, the 
creditor cannot attach for debt, no entail is valid against the 
claims of third parties till once it is recorded in a public regis- 
ter, to which every one has access. 

Besides the absurdity, abstractedly considered, of investing 
the will of the dead with a power of controlling the will of the 
living through all succeeding generations, entails have ever 
been considered as inimical to every substantial agricultural im- 
provement, ef expensive outlay and distant return. And there- 
fore, according to the unanimous opinion of our most accredited 
writers on Scots law, as well as the uniform train of the decisions 
of our law courts hitherto, entails have been considered as sub- 


* So much had the testamentary power communicated by this 
act been abused by the folly of testators, that there seemed to be 
some danger of the whole lands in Scotland being doomed to a state 
of sterility, from the total annihilation of all-interest in their improve- 
ment,—the possessing proprietor having his interest reduced to the 
transitory one of a mere liferenter,—and leases being either totally 
debarred, or confined to such short endurance as deprived the tenant 
of all interest in permanent improvements. In 1770, therefore, an 
act, restraining the license given to folly by act 1685, was found 
necessary ; by which the possessing heir is entitled to charge the ex- 
pense of certain specified improvements as a debt against the estate ; 
and is also empowered to grant liferent leases, (construed in law as 
equivalent to leases of 19 years), without any conditions of improve- 
ment; or of 31 years, upon condition of performing specified im- 
provements of enclosing. 
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jected. to the strictissimi juris interpretation; that is, that the 
Court shall not, by equitable interpretation, supply the omission 
of any of the forms required to give validity to the deed, nor 
infer any thing by implication as intended, which has not been 
directly expressed in the deed itself. Thus, if the irritant and 
resulutive clauses have been omitted, or are informal, the heir 
who first enters shal] not be bound by any of the prohibitory 
clauses ; which, like laws without a sanction, shall have no more 
force than mere recommendations ; and he is, to all intents and 
purposes, the proprietor, with full command of the subject. 
And, supposing the prohibitions of the profibitory clauses to be 
guarded sufficiently by clauses irritant and resolutive, no one 
prohibition which is expressed shall infer another prohibition 
which is not expressed, however clearly the latter may appear to 
follow, as implied, from the former. Thus a prombition to 
alienate or sell will not infer a prohibition to contract debt to the 
full value of the subject ; nor will a prohibition to alter the or- 
der of succession prevent the possessing heir frum selling it, &c. 

In regard to leases, it would appear (see preceding note) that 
entailers had not only been in use to deprive their lands of all 
chance of improvement on the part of the possessing heir, by 
reducing his interest in the subject to the transitory one of 
a mere liferent, but also of the only remaining chance, (viz. on 
the part of the immediate occupier), by prohibiting leases alto- 
gether, or restricting their endurance to too short a period. On 
this account, the qualified liberty of leasing of the act 1770, was 
introduced by law, which was to be enjoyed in despite of any 
restrictions the entailer might impose. But it is evident, as 
this act was merely intended to set measure to the restricting 
folly of entailers, ae when the entailer has inserted no clause 
in the entail relative to leases, the power of leasing in the pos- 
onan heir is left to be regulated by the common law of Scot- 

nd. 

Having made these preliminary observations, I shall proceed 
to detail two cases of leases that have been lately agitated in our 
Courts ; and in which some novel doctrines seem to have been 
started. 

The first is that of the leases upon the batony of Neidpath 
in Peebles-shire. 

This barony was possessed, under strict entail, by the late 
William Duke of Queensberry. 

The entail bears, that the possessing heir shall neither alien- 
ate, sell nor dispone, nor contract debt, nor alter the order of suc- 
cession ; and these prohibitions are strictly guarded by clauses 
writant and resolutiye, executed in all due form. In regard 1 

Le 
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the power of granting leases, the entail is silent only, by way of 
codicil, it is subjoined, that notwithstanding the irritant and 
resolutive clauses, the possessing heir shall be at liberty to grant 
leases for the lifetime of the grantor er receiver ; the same being 
always let without evident diminution of the rental. 

In this situation of matters, the lands, near thirty years ago, 
being out of lease, and the Duke wishing to make the most of 
the subject, as the entail carried it into another family. the lands 
were offered to the possessing tenants at the then current rent, 
(to avoid incurring a contravention of the clause forbidding di- 
minution of rental); grassums, or fines at entry, being to be 
paid instead of additional rent; and, that the larger a grassum 
might be afforded, the leases were proposed to be of the endur- 
ance of thrice nineteen, or 57 years.* The possessing tenants 
had no option, but that of quitting their farms, or complying 
with these terms. ‘Fhey, however, submitted a copy of the deed 
of entail to the examination of some of the most eminent coun- 
sel then at the Bar; and, upen their opinion of the validity of 
such leases, proceeding upon the then adopted maxim that no- 
thing was to be attributed to an entail by implication beyond 
what was directly expressed, they paid their grassums, and re- 
ceived their 57 years leases. 

Accountants calculate an annuity of 99 years and a fraction 
to be worth equa} purchase money as a perpetuity; and from this 
analogy, a lease of that duration might be construed into an alie- 
nation of the lands. The Duke conceived that he might grant 
leases of any endurance, short of alienation; and, wishing to 
draw ali that he could from the entailed estate, subsequently pro- 
posed to the tenants that they should renounce the 57 years 
leases upon which they possessed, accepting in lieu of them leases 
of 97 years, an the next odd nuwabex (which seems to have 
some mystical effect attributed to it) to that number which 
inight be construed into alienation, and paying additional gras- 
sums proportioned to the prolongation of their endurance. ‘The 
tenants hesitated as to embracing this proposal. At last one of 
them accepted of the farm of Wakefield, upon these conditions. 
This tenant, after closing his bargain, (whether from the sug- 


* A desire has been imputed to the Duke, of rendering the subject 
of as little value as possible to his successor ; and to this is ascribed, 
in part, his dismantling his entailed estates, by selling the woods, 
without providing for their regeneration by binding the purchasers 
to enclose them. Men are indeed apt to entertain an animosity of 
jealousy against their heirs, even when these are their own descend- 
ants; much more may this be expected in regard to heirs obtruded 
"pon them by entail. 
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gestion of his own mind, or rather in collusion with the Duke), 
refused to pay his stipulated grassum, upon the allegation that 
the Duke had not powers to set a lease of such long endurance. 
And the Duke brought an action before the Court of Session, 
{while they were not as yet divided into two separate chambers), 
against the tenant for the grassum, and at same time an action 
of declarator, (to which the next heir was cited as a party), to 
have it ascertained by the Court that he was entitled to grant 
leases of that length of endurance. 

The length of endurance was alone objected to in this process, 
as a contravention of the clause of the entail prohibiting aliena- 
tion :—the objection from taking grassums, as being a partial 
alienation, had not then been thought of. It appeared that 
some of our old feudal-law writers had considered a lease of even 
ten years endurance as a species of alienation: But as the re- 
striction of leases to such short endurance, must necessarily 
have condemned estates held under entail, prohibiting alienation, 
to a state of comparative sterility, none of the Bench seemed 
inclined to adopt the /etter of these law interpreters, but only 
the spirit of their comment. A certain length of endurance, it 
was agreed, might change the nature of a lease into that of an 
alienation; but, how far this endurance might extend, before 
entering upon the precincts of alienation, seemed more difficult 
to be decided. Whilst the general opinion seemed to be, that 
a length of lease not exceeding the endurance accustomed to be 

ranted in ordinary acts of rational administration, was not to 
5 held as an alienation, there seemed to be great variety of 
opinion as to what was this customary endurance; some alleg- 
ing that leases of thrice nineteen years endurance were far from 
uncommon, others restricting the endurance to nineteen years, 
and others fixing upon some intermediate periods. All however 
were unanimous in annulling the lease of 97 years, as coming 
under the character of the prohibited alienation. 

This sentence of our Supreme Court was appealed to the 
House of Peers, where, after some time, it was confirmed. 

Meanwhile, from the unanimity of the Court of Session, in 
finding a 97 years lease to have the character of alienation; and 
the apparent uncertainty what length of endurance the Court 
would allow to the lease before it assumed that character ; both 
the Duke and his tenants began to be alarmed for the fate of 
the 57 years leases ;—the Duke, because he had granted his 
warrandice in security of the validity of these leases,—and the 
tenants in regard to the recovery of their damages, on supposi- 
tion that their leases should be found invalid; for the Duke’s 
funds were all in money, which is more easily concealed and 
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conveved out of reach. In this situation, the Duke proposed 
that these leases should be renounced, and that others should 
be substituted in their room ; that these new ones should (ac- 
cording to the tenants’ option) be either liferent leases, which 
the entail directly permitted, or alternate leases, i. ¢. leases for 
$1 years, * if it was found that the Duke’s power extended 
so far; or, if not, for 29 years, or 27, &c. &c. descending al- 
ways by the mystic odd numbers till you came to 19 years, about 
the validity of which no doubt was entertained ;—the Duke war- 
ranting the tenants in damage for all the years of which they 
should be deprived short of ey years. As, upon conditidn of 
their compliance, the Duke’s factor (who had a large attach- 
able landed esiate in Scotland) was to be joined in the warran- 
dice with the Duke, the tenants gladly embraced this offer;— 
youhg men, in general, preferring the liferent, and the aged the 
alternate lease. One of the tenants refused to change, and held 
by his original 57 years lease of his farm of Harstane. 

The Duke died ; ; an action of reduction of all the leases was 
raised by the Earl of Wemyss, the next heir of entail, and de- 
fended by the trustecs of the Duke,—whose funds had been ar- 
rested on the part of the tenants, to make good the warrandice 
of their leases. 

The case of Harstane was first trigd before our Court, and 
was found, in respect of endurance, to come under the charac- 
ter of alienation. ‘The case was also appealed to the House of 
Lords, wherc it still awaits its final decision. 

In the discussion before the House of Peers, of the former 
case, (the 97 years lease of Wakefield), though the cause was 
decided below, upon the sole footing of its endurance coming 
under the description of alienation, Lord Redesdale took occa- 
sion to deliver his opinion at large upon all the leases of Neid- 
path ; in which he stated the taking of grassums to be an alie- 
nation ; and therefore, that all the tacks were null and void, as 
constituting a contravention of the clause in the entail prohibit- 
ing alienation. But the Chancellor ol serving that the law as 
to lehses seemed to be not at all settled, and in order that the 
decision in this case might g go to settle one given point, thought 


* The Act, 10th of his present Majesty, already referred to, en- 
acts, that, even in despite of all restrictions by entailers, leases of 
31 years might be granted upon certain conditions of improvement : 
It was thought, therefore, that much more might such leases be held 
valid, where the entail laid no restriction on leasing, without any 
condition of improvement but the natural stimulus arising from see 
curity of long possession. 
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it better to confine the consideration of the Court to the single 
question of the length of endurance; and upon that ground, 
singly, was the lease of Wakefield set aside. 

In the discussion of the case of the 57 years lease of Har- 
stane in our Scots Conrt, it had been suggested that it might 
be proper to have inquiry made as to the accustomed mode of 
leasing upon estates held under entail, both as to endurance and 

rassum. 

By this time, however, the obiter -dicta of Lord Redesdale 
in the discussion of the 97 years lease of Wakefield, and the 
dread of the influence his opinion might have upon the minds 
of the Scots. Judges, had raised an alarm among the possessing 
heirs of entail; and they became shy of exposing the particu- 
lars of their administration. 

The Court of Session was by this time divided into Cham- 
bers; and the remaining leases on Neidpath came to be tried 
before the First Division. And, so far were the opinion of 
Lord Recesdale, and the decision of the Roxburghe feus by 
the House of Peers, influential in producing a persuasion that 
the former sfrictissimt juris interpretation of entail would be 
departed from, and a liberal mode of their interpretation sub« 
stituted, that the leases were chiefly attacked upon the footing 
of grassum having been given at entry—(a ground of invalida- 
tion that had not been thought of in the former processes)-—and 
that these grassums were to be considered as a contravention of 
the clause prohibiting alienation ; that grassums having been gi- 
ven for the original 57 years‘leases, and the substitution of the 
liferent or alternate leases being only a modification of the o- 
riginal Jeases, they must be considered as one and the same, 
and that the objections against the ove equally applied to the 
other. 

In defence of the leases it was argued, that, according to the 
opinion of our best lawyers, supported by a uniform train of 

decisions, the strictissim: juris interpretation was that to which 
" entails were to be subjected: That if a clause prohibiting aliena- 
tion had never before been interpreted as of itself debarring the 
possessing heir from selling the subject, contracting debt upon 
it, or altering the order of succession to the prejudice of the 
next heir of entail; far less reason was there for stretching such 
a clause to the restricting of the possessing heir from taking 
grassums, when the original rent was retained, which implied 
in bin a so much less exercise of liberty: That it was under- 
stood this practice was very general with possessing heirs, under 
entails of similar description, though, trom the alarm excited, 
access to particular information was not easily procurable; ‘That 
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the strongest analogical case might be stated, however, in re- 
gard to Church lands: These were destined for the support of a 
particular order of a public body-—a purpose certainly of great- 
er moment than merely that of giving validity to the whim or 
caprice of a single testating individual: The present possessors 
were therefore constituted as merely liferenters ; and, that they 
might not prejudice their successors in office, they were strictly 
pr: shibited, by -pecial acts of Parliament, both in England aud 
Scotland: from alienating the subject, and from Jetting it in 
lease with diminution of the rental; yet the practice of taking 
giassums, while the old rent was retained, was never imputed to 
tle possessor as a contravention of the Parliamentary prohibi- 
tion, though a deed surely much more sacred than the testating 
will of a siugie individual: And, from the chartularies of Scots 
religious hcuses, aud from dintintt information from English a- 
geiiis acting as factors upon Church lands, it was clearly proved, 
that, in Scotland, before the Reformation, while Church lands 
were still held by Churchmen, and in England at this day, it 
was. the common practice to let these lands at the old rental, 
taking grassums or fines at entry, to an incomparably greater 
amount, in proportion to the rent retained, than what had been 
done in the case of the leases upon Neidpath: ‘That to alter 
the. well understood and long established construction of the 
law, in this instance, would go to udhinge the security of great 
part of the property held and used in conformity to former un- 
derstanding. 

These arguments seemed, however, not to have prevailing 
influence with the Bench; which seemed to have adopted a - 
deral, instead of the former strictissimi juris interpretation of 
entails. 

It was distinctly stated from the Bench, by one of the Lords, 
that indeed formerly, as a Lawyer or a Judge, he would have 
considered these leases as good and valid; but that Law was a 
practical science, improving every day : That from ew and im- 
proved views obtained, he was now of a different opinion: That 
he consi ered fines at entry, or grassum, as a species of alienay 
tion, and, as such, a coniravention of the clause prohibiting a- 
Jienation ; and therefore considered these leases as a fraud upon 
the entail, and, of consequence, null and void. 

Another of the Judges denied that the law was of a variable 
nature, avd alterable according to the views and will of the 
Judges ; ; but that, though fixed and immutable in itself, the in- 
terpretation might vary and be improved. ‘This improvement 
of in terp etation was illustrated in the instance of the old laws 
yegarcing vitigus intromission ; by the letter of which, any per; 
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son intromitting in the smallest degree with the effects of a de- 
ceased person, were it but to the extent of an old wig or a pair 
of shoes—was ipso facto made liable to the payment of all his 
debts ; a responsibility which was now properly restricted to the 
mere amount of the intromission. It was illustrated, also, in 
regard to the old Jaw as to the jus mariti, or right acquired by 
the husband, under which it was understood that the husband, 
upon his marriage, did zpsu facto become sole and absolute pro- 
prietor of every thing belonging to bis wife,—a right, through 
which a woman, who was beiress of an unassignable lease, for- 
feited it upon her marriage, as being equivalent to an assigna- 
tion of it tothe husband, but which certainly, at this day, would 
not be interpreted to bear such a hard construction,—a right, 
considered by our old law writers as so essentially inherent in 
the husband, and so perfectly indefeasible, that he could not 
divest himself of it, even by the specific obligations of a con- 
tract, *—'That entails were in practice among civilized nations, 
-taataiaasicinariniemeceraneannianinarinnibee tte 

* In a reclaiming petition which was given in to the Court, but 
rejected, it was, or might have been objected, that a variety of con- 
siderations militated against construing the alterations of precedent, 
in these specified instances, into a justification of adopting new modes 
of interpretation, in regard to entails. In these instances, public uti- 
lity and private humanity both called loudly for such alteration of 
interpretation: Neither could any visible interest be prejudiced by 
such procedure. In the case of vitious intromission, the intromitter 
himself could not possibly complain; nor could the creditors of a 
defunct ever be supposed to have lent their money, trusting their 
security of repayment to the chance of an intromitter subjecting him- 
self, by his intromission, to responsibility for the debt. In regard 
to the jus marili, after the female sex had attained to their due rank 
in society, in the progress of civilizatior...<t was not supposable that 
husbands would insist in claiming such right. As to the chance of 
forfeiture of a lease, by the marriage of the heiress; although the 
short-sighted avarice of some landlords might lead them to wish to 
retain this chance of seizing upon the tenant’s capital vested in im- 
provement, yet, as common sense came to prevail, it would soon 
become apparent, that, under such chance of forfeiture, very little 
capital would come to be so invested : Or if (as is very supposable) a 
landlord, of superior information, granted to the tenant, ignorant and 
unapprised of its nature, a lease subjected to such risk of forfeiture, 
there could be no harm in defeating such purpose, when the cause 
of forfeiture took place, upon the well-known maxim, Quod nemo 
debet fiert locupletior fraude sua. That snch cases of alteration of the” 
law, or its interpretation, could be theretore no precedent for similar 
alteration of the strictissimi juris interpretation of entails, upon the 
jaith of which so much time and talent and capital had been ex. 
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and were indeed a mark of the progress of civilization; and, as 
such, were deserving of every support: That they were known 
to the Romans, being borrowed by them from the Greeks : + 
‘That, in defiance of all former precedent, and giving future con- 
sequences to the wind, entails ought to be considered as entitled 
to a liberal construction, &c.; and the leases declared null, in re« 
spect of grassum, as a contravention of the prohibition of alie- 
nation. 

Of the five Judges of this Division, three voted for annulling 
the leases. The other two judged it inexpedient either to alter 
the law, or, which is all one to the lieges, the interpretation of 
the law, for the sake of improvement; and were of a contrary 
opinion. 

The decision is appealed to the House of Peers. 


The other decison is a subsequent one of the Second Divi- 
sion of the Court of Session, in regard to the leases upon the 
Queensberry estate, and may be very shortly stated. 

The entail on this estate expressly allowed of leases of nine- 
teen years, but without diminution of rental. 

The late Duke accordingly let leases of nineteen years, retain- 
ing the old rent without diminution, as it was when he entered 
upon possession of the estate. He took grassums from the te- 
nants; and moreover obliged hintself, whenever the tenant 
should chuse, to renew to him a lease of nineteen years, upon 
receiving always a proportional grassum. 

Upon the Duke’s death, the succeeding heir of entail raised a 

rocess of reduction of one of these leases, (as a leading case 
by which the fate of the rest would be determined), upon the 


pended, and where so little of disappointment could ensue to ex- 
pectant heirs of entail, whose chance of succession (even under a li- 
beral construction of entail) might be cut off by so many occurrences, 
and which had been hitherto so much diminished by the accustomed 
strictissimi jurts interpretation. 

+ The fideicommissa of the Romans were honourable trusts, where 
the designed heir was either legally or naturally incapacitated from 
personally administering the estate. And though the Roman law, 
in later times, gave validity to testaments where there was a substi- 
tution of heirs to the extent of four, yet Roman law never was guilty 
of the absurdity of imposing such fetters as modern entail. ‘ But’ 
(in the language of Gibbon, vol. VIII. page 80, 8vo edition, 1797) 
* the power of the testator expired with the acceptance of the testa- 

ment. Each Roman, of mature age and discretion, acquired the 

absolute dominion of his inheritance ; and the simplicity of the 
civil law was never clouded by the long and intricate entails which 
confine the happiness and freedom of unborn generations, ’ 
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game plea of grassum being a partial sale or alienation of the 
subject ;—as also upon the grounds, that the renewing the leases 
every year was an abuse of the privilege granted of leasing for 
19 years ; and as it deprived the succeeding heir of all chance 
of rise of rent upon releasing, had the tacks been allowed (ac- 
cording to the rational construction of the entailer’s permission) 
to run on, without renewal, to the expiration of the nineteen 
years for which they had been granted. 

The Court, repelling all these grounds of reduction, sus- 
tained these leases as good and valid. 

The detenders of the leases (apparently afraid of the influence 
of the decision of the First Division of the Court in regard to 
the leases on Neidpath) stated, that the entail of Queensberry 
differed from the entail of Neidpath, in as much as the former 
only prohibited selling and disponing, but had not prohibited 
alienating, {the term which had been found to militate against 
the Neidpath leases, both in respect to grassum and length of 
endurance). But the Court expressed themselves to the effect, 
that even had alienation been expressly prohibited, it would 
have made no difference in their decision. 

The reducers of the leases appealed to the recent decision of 
the First Division in the case of Neidpath, as authority for the 
liberal mode of interpreting entails: But the Court seemed to 
pay little deference to so very recent a decision as a precedent, 
which must be sanctioned by the House of Peers before it could 
be considered as having the authority of law. 

Upon the whole, it has beer found, by the Coart of last res 
sort, that, under an entail prohibiting alienation, leases of 97 
years are inadmissible, as coming under that prohibition ; and 
by the First Division of the Court of Session, that 57 years 
leases are inadmissible for the like reason, though this case is 
under appeal. ‘The First Division have also found, by a ma- 
jority of three to two, that grassum invalidates also a lease, 
as coming under such a prohibition: yet the alternate lease of 
two of the Neidpath farms have been by this Division sustained, 
where no grassuin was given,* the endurance of thirty-one 
years seemingly not being construed as alienation. 

The Second Division, meanwhile, have decided unanimous- 
ly, that both grassum and annual renewat of leases are valid un- 
der an entail prohibiting selling and disponing, and permitting 
only leases of nineteen years’ endurance, and that without dimt- 
putiun of rental. 


* Lam not certain whether these leases are to be held good for 
the whole thirty-one years. 
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These cases are all under appeal; and probably many years 
may elapse before the import of the various entail phrases shall 
be finally settled. 

C. F. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Mr Kerr’s Claim to Priority in the Invention of the Reaping Ma- 
chine described in last Number. 
Sir, 

In the last, Number of your interesting work, I ob- 
serve an account of the Reaping Machine by Mr Smith of the 
Deanston Cotton Works; and as that account contains some 
strictures on my proceedings, I embrace the earliest opportuni- 
ty to correct the mistakes which Mr Smith has made in that 
statement. 

Allow me to premise, that I sincerely regret the dispute into 
which Mr Smith has dragged me; and nothing but the failure 
of the most conciliatory measures which I could have adopted, 
consistent with any degree of propriety, would have called me 
forward in this way to object to his having any proper claim, 
Considering the length of time which both my model and large 
machine were exhibited in public, before there was any notice 
of Mr Smith’s operations, many have considered it exiraordi- 
nary that I should have allowed him ground for a moment, espe: 
cially as the evidence of my priority is so conclusive and clear. 
This however I did, to please some of our mutual friends; but 
i very soon found that nothing would please Mr Smith but the 
whole fame of the invention. This will appear a little more ex- 
traordinary, when all the case is known. 

Having premised thus far, I proceed to state the grounds of 
difference.—And, 

1. As to priority, I would remark, that it would be improper 
to commence with the time that we first thought of a Reaping 
Machine; for we may have thought many ease on the subject, 
and, in the course of experiments, may have employed many 
different plans to no purpose. What Mr Smith, therefore, says 
about 1807, is altogether out of the question. I might, with 
equal propriety, speak of 1802. ‘lhe only proper criterion 
of priority, is the time when the new and distinguishing prin- 
ciple was first exhibited before competent witnesses. 

2. Let it be observed, also, that it would be improper to take 
the averment of one man, in opposition to the records of Pub- 
lic Bodies, and to many living witnesses of the fact. There- 
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fore, unless Mr Smith come forward with evidence, his aver- 
ments must go for nothing. He has now, for the first time, 
spoken of 1807 and November 1810; but he has not accompa~ 
nied these dates with one single vestige of proof. The only date, 
with proof, now before the public, is September (812; and 
that is a full year and a half after the time that I publicly ex- 
hibited my model at Dalkeith, as appears by the Minutes of that 
Society. Long previous to that period, I had also shown it to 
a number of the most intelligent people in Edinburgh, who were 
very competent judges, and have contributed much to enlarge 
the boundaries of science. | had at the same time shown it to 
several farmers and their friends, and, were it necessary, might 
produce many certificates to this effect. The following one will 
be sufficient to prove the fact. 

‘ February 1811.— We, the undersigned, particularly examin- 
* ed a complete model of a reaping machine, invented by Mr 
* Archibald Kerr, mathematical instrument maker in Edinburgh. 
‘ The principal parts of this machine, are, a drum in front, with 
‘ a circular rim or cutter attached, which is sharp on the outer 
‘ edges, and two carriage-wheels. The whole is constructed, 
* to push before the horse. 

* Joun Curistison, Teacher of Mathematics. 
* Joun Craic, Merchant. 

© Tuomas Laurie, Farmer. 

§ Joun Stewart, Merchant.’ 

The new principlé exhibited in this model, having then be- 
come a subject of conversation, it was suggested to me, that the 
plan should be recorded by some public body, in order to se- 
cure to me the priority of invention. Accordingly, the follow- 
ing took place at the Dalkeith Farming Society in April 1811. 


Excerpt from the Minutes of the Dalkeith Furming Club, 
Lith April 1311. 


* Mr George Fermer (one of the members) having mention- 
ed, that he had seen a very ingenious model of a Reaping Ma- 
chine, which the inventor, Mr Kerr, mathematical instru- 
ment maker in Edinburgh, was desirous to exhibit to the 
Club, for the purpose of securing to himself the privrity of in- 
vention, in the event of an effective machine being afterwards 
constructed on the same principles, the meeting agreed 
that the Secretary should acquaint Mr Kerr, that the Club 
would examine his model at next meeting.’ Accordingly, [ 
received a letter from the secretary, Mr Douglas, and I pre- 
sented the model in May following, being the anniversary mect- 
ing of the Society, and consequently a very full meeting. As 
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this respectable Society has members in various parts of the 
kingdom, any new or remarkable affair brought before them, 
has therefore immediately a wide circulation. This was the case 
with my Reaping Machine. I had the honour, upon that oc. 
casion, to explain particularly the principles and mode of ope. 
ration, to the present Marquis of Lothian, and some other emi- 
nent characters, who were pleased to express their approbation 
of the plan: And a Committee of the Society afterwards deli. 
vered their Report, which is inserted, page 39th of the Minute. 
book. 

After this statement of well authenticated facts, I presume the 
thinking part of the public will not be disposed to give the prio. 
rity to another, upon a mere tpse dizit. Mr Smith has fully 
admitted, that the machine he exhibits is constructed * on the 
same identical principle’ with the model referred to in the ex- 
tracts above; and having produced no proof but what is of a 
much later date, the invention must therefore be held to be 
mine, and not Mr Smith’s. With regard to what he now says 
about his embodying these principles in a model in November 
1810, the presumption is strongly against the existence of any 
such model at that time. Tor, although his claim has been twice 
disputed before the first agricultural societies in this country, 
upon neither of these occasions did he produce this said model, 
nor did he exhibit the least evidence in support of its existence. 
Besides, from the whole tenor of Mr Smith’s conduct, immedi- 
ately after he became acquainted with me, and indeed ever since, 
he has always been extremely anxious that it should be thonght 
thot we had both Azt upon the same idea at the same time. Asa 
farther corroboration of this, see page 4th of the last Number 
of this Magazine. He says‘there, * that the same cutting and 
¢ gathering principles seem to have occurred to Mr Kerr and me 
¢ at the same time.’ But how could Mr Smith propagate that our 
merit were ‘ equal’ in this respect, if the model in question 
was made, as he says, in 1810? For it should be noticed, that 
he knew none of my proceedings before May 1811; and, even 
now, he is unacquainted with any thing I have done before Feb- 
ruary Sil. 

Again, what shall we say to his writing me in the following 
style ?—* The members of the Dalkeith Club were not aware 
* that your principle was identical with mine. They assured 
* me, that no model or machine on the same principle, had ever 
* been presented to them. Further, they bound themselves to 
‘ me, that they would never encourage any other machine 
* on the same principle; which was using you very ill, if they 
* were aware of the principle being identical.’ Here Mr Smith 
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speaks the real sentiments of his mind ; and admits that I had 
the priority, by his thinking Iwas ill used. This he could ne~ 
ver have admitted in so unqualified a manner, had the principle 
been discovered by him in 1810. Such language, therefore, 

lainly shows, that he really thought 1 was the Jirst inventor, 
ieate much he might wish that we should be considered 
* equal’ in public. The same arguments may also be used a~ 
gainst his date of January 1811. He may have then commenced, 
not finished, a Reaping Machine; but whether it had a drum and 
cutter attached, is yet to be proved. From Mr Smith’s own ac- 
eount, it appears: that his first essay was in harvest 1811; and 
that at this time he had only a working model, or ‘ small ma- 
* chine pushed by two men.’ All this, however, is not yet 
supported by any evidence whatevér. And now, I may be al- 
lowed to draw my conclusion.—In the frst place, that no model 
of Mr Smith’s, exhibiting these principles, existed'in 1810; and, 
in the second place, that there is every reason to suppose that he 
did not adopt these principles in January i811. And as alt 
the proof of his operations is long subsequent to the date of the 
public exhibition of my model, it therefore follows, that Mr 
Smith is not the original inventor, whatever may be his pre= 
tensions. 

Having thus briefly considered the question of priority, k 
tome now, in the second place, to examine, what is said with: 
regard to my large operative machine, which is the other dis- 
puted point. And, upon this I would observe, that Mr Smith 
has most unjustly asserted, that I have * no machine at the bar 
* of the public.’ Nothing can discover a greater want of can- 
dour than this. But this is not all—Mr Smith says further, 
that when he examined my model, f told him—(we may take his 
own words)—‘ Mr Kerr stated, that he had constructed a large 
* machine on the plan of this model, which was tried in harvest 
1811, but so unsuccessfully, that he had thereby been led to 
abandon the scheme, in proof of which he had allowed the 
machine to be destroyed, and could only show a segment of 
the cutter, as the last remnant.’ ‘This strange account is al< 
together Mr Smith’s contrivance. The fact is, that-this large 
machine is in existence to the present day ; and, so far from be- 
ing destroyed, it will operate in the ensuing harvest : And there 
are hundreds of people, who can prove it to be the very same 
machine which operated in the harvest of i811. So that it is 
impossible I could have said what Mr Smith alleges. It could 
answer no end whatever, thus to frame a story against myself. 
Besides, it can be distinctly proved that I used no words to that 
effect, by the gentlemen who were present on that occasioa 
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With regard to the success of the first trial in 1811, I beg leave 
to quote part of a letter from Mr Laurie, on whose farm it was 
tried, a gentleman whose knowledge of agriculture is well known, 
He says, ‘ from the manner in which the work was executed, it 
* seemed to me obvious that the principle of an efficient machine 
* had been discovered.’ 

From these trials, and other private experiments, it is evi- 
dent, thatevery thing in my power was done to prove the plan; 
and I spent a great deal of time and money, without any .recom- 
pense or encouragement from any society whatever. This bein 
the case, it need not appear surprising that, after securing the 
invention, I should have waited for a proper season, and leisure 
from my ordinary business, to bring it more fully into public 
notice. In this situation, I became acquainted with Mr Smith, 
who has been all along treated with the greatest civility, and 
who, in two instances, has seen me sacrifice my interest to his; 
and this being the state of matters, you may be sure I| cannot 
see with complacency, the attempts which are made to thrust me 
entirely into the round. Among these | may mention, 
Mr Smith’s furnishing the Editor of the Supplement to the En- 
cyclopeedia Britannica with a drawing and description of the 
Reaping Machine, which is there incorrectly inserted as entire- 
ly Mr Smith’s. ‘This is what I certainly could not have expect- 
ed, after what had taken place. It was highly commendable for 
the gentleman who superintends that publication, to endeavour 
to furnish the public with all the useful information in his pow- 
er; but it was Mr Smith’s duty to have undeceived him, and te 
have mentioned that another person was interested. This was 
the more necessary, as Mr Smith knew that I intended to take 
out a patent; and a caveat being lodged, it was actually an in- 
fringement of my right, to lay open, without my permission, a 
principle which he had himself declared to be identical with 
mine. Considering also the circumstances in which Mr Smith 
then stood, such a measure was virtually despising the good ad- 
vice given by the Highland Society, which was, that he should 
ge along with me in improving, as far as possible, the new prin- 
ciple; and that we should, for that purpose, communicate reci- 
procally what might occur to each of us. That Mr Smith then 
went fully into that idea is evident from his correspondence ; 
for, in writing me, he says, * The principle is sufficiently secur- 
‘ ed to both of us by the model which I deposited with the 
* Highland Society.—I will be glad to hear from, you if any 
* thing occurs to you.’ But, in order to be more particular 
with regard to what took place in September 1813, I may men- 
tion, that as soon as Mr Smith’s friends discovered that the ma- 
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chines were similar, they strongly recommended an union. It 
w1s observed on that occasion, that every facility should be given 
toa plan which promised to be so beneficial to the country. 
This was also the opinion of the Highland Society; and, as 
before mentioned, Mr Smith went fully into this idea. Indeed, 
from the whole of his conduct, it was very easy to see that he 
found he was anticipated, and that the best method was to try, 
in this way, to secure a part of the merit which he would lose 
altogether by opposition. Desirous, on my part, to act with li- 
berality, and to meet particularly the views of the Highland 
Society, I commenced the correspondence with Mr Smith. I 
was quite satisfied in my own mind, that so respectable a Socie- 
ty would not allow me to be a loser by any sacrifice which I 
might make at their request. 

The three points being thus established—Ist, That I have a 
machine at the bar of the public—2d, That it is the same ma- 
chine which operated in harvest 1811—and, 3d, That it ope- 
rated well for a first trial; let us now inquire into the efficiency 
of what Mr Smith is pleased to call his machine, although, in 
reality, it is no more than my machine a little altered, as he 
admits that the principle is the same in both. And, upon this 
part of the subject, it may be asked, when did Mr Smith pro- 
duce an efficient machine? It was not in harvest 1812; for the 
Committee who were appointed to examine the machine he had 
at that time, say, ‘ They are convinced that the machine, in 
‘ its present state, cannot be pronounced effective.’ Neither 
was it in 1813: For, in the Report it is stated, * That after the 
‘ Committee had attentively inspected the machine at work, 
* they were of opinion that the work was not at all satisfactory. ’ 
It appears then quite clear, that Mr Smith had not produced an 
efficient machine in September 1813: And here it should be 
particularly noticed, that Mr Smith called upon me the very 
next day after the trial last mentioned, and, upon that occa- 
sion, he minutely examined my model, with the bar and the 
two wheels below the cutter. These wheels are a most essential 
part of the machine; and, without them, it is impossible to ope- 
rate on uneven ground, or to leave stubble of an egual height, 
upon any ground whatever. This Mr Smith had found ; and it 
is evident that his want of success was principally owing to this 
circumstance. And although he has endeavoured to show, that 
a lever above the drum ‘ was adopted in preference to the wheels, 
‘as it promised to be more extensively useful ;’ yet, it must be 
clear to those who will give the least attention to the subject, that 
all the Jevers on earth, so situated, would not answer the end of 
the wheels. The raising of the cutter by this lever of his, de- 
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pends entirely on the will of the man guiding the machine; and, 
from his distance, it is ten to one if it is raised in proper time, 
even although all the obstructions were visible, much Jess when 
they are all buried among the corn. Now, the use of the wheels 
arises from their coming in contact with the obstruction, and 
mounting over it; and this is the cause of the cutter rising and 
falling at the proper time, without any attention on the part of the 
operator. This /ever of his machine is merely a mode of setting 
the cutter to different heights, and therefore would never answer 
the purpose of my wheels. He might as well have said, that the 
drum answered the purpose of the wheels; and then every one 
would have scen the absurdity. Mr Smith says farther, that 
* the idea of placing two wheels in the interior of the drum, was 
‘ publicly talked of in harvest 1812,’ at the first public trial of 
the machine he then exhibited ; and it is probable that this may 
have been the case. It was very natural for the gentlemen of 
the Dalkeith Club, and many others, upon an occasion of that 
kind, to point out to Mr Smith his deficiency, and to talk of the 
plan which they had seen me exhibit before them ix the spring 
of 1811. That he got the idea from me, through this channel, is, 
however, not so likely, as the presumption that he first saw the 
advantage of the plan in September 1813, when he examined my 
model. From this talking, there is some reason to suspect, that 
other more essential parts of my,machine have also in their day 
been talked of: But Iam informed, that Mr Sinith had the lever 
attached to the machine he showed in harvest 1812. And, if this 
was the case, which those present will recollect, then it will de 
evident, that the lever and wheels could not occur to him, as he 
says, * at the same tine.’ It is really amusing to see how much 
Mr Smith is puzzled to render any proper reason for his not 
adopting these wheels before he saw them in my model. _Not- 
withstanding all this ¢elking about the wheels below the drum, 
Mr Smith came forward in 1813 without any thing of the kind. 
And from this, it is presumed, he did not then know their use. 
For want of these wheels, the machine, upon that occasion, went 
waving and digging, so as to lead the most experienced farmers 
present to remark, ¢ that the work was performed much worse 
* than in the days when kemping or striving was in fashion.’ In 
order, therefore, to make the machine operate, he found it ab- 
solutely necessary to adopt my bar and wheels below the cutter. 
At all events, he acknowledges, that he did not ¢hink of this im- 
provement till nearly swo years after the time that it appeared 
publicly in my model. 

From all this, we see, in the frst place, that, according to the 
reports on his trials, Mr Smith has little to boast of as to effi- 
ciency. And, in the second place, that any additional success, 
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since that time, has arisen from his adopting my plan. This, 
Mr Smith ought fairly and candidly to acknowledge. It is what 
every body sees, and therefore it is in vain for him to speak of 
exclusive merit ; or, after he has wholly adopted the only distin- 
guishing mark of my machine from others, to ask the question — 
will a machine so constructed ever answer the end ? 

Soon after the last trial at Dalkeith, some of Mr Smith’s 
friends proposed a piece of plate to him; but the Club were bet- 
ter informed thati to reward him as original inventor, some of 
the members present on that occasion recollecting what had beeri 
previously recorded respecting my model. The following took 
place at their meeting in March 1814. Mr Clark stated to the 
meeting, that Mr Smith had acknowledged, that the machines 
were on the same principle; and he called the attention of the 
Club to what they had before done with regard to my model, in 
order to secure to me the invention. ‘ (The Secretary was de- 
* sired to read the Report, inserted p. 39th of the minute-book.) 
¢ —Which being done, Mr Clark, in continuation, said, that as 
¢ Mr Kerr had exhibited his model long before Mr Smith pro- 
* duced his machine, he thought some notice should be taken of 
‘ Mr Kerr; and therefore moved, that the thanks of the Club 
* should be voted to him, and the same entered on the minutes.’ 
This motion was seconded by Mr Douglas, the Secretary ; and 
accordingly I was recognized as the first inventor, by the follow- 
ing vote of thanks. ‘ This meeting, from an anxious desire to 
‘ do justice to the merits of Mr Kerr, resolve, that the thanks of 
* the Society shall be voted-to that gentleman, for his laudable 
* exertions to produce a model, from which a machine might 
* afterwards be constructed.’ At this time, the Club did not 
know that I had done any thing in tlie field. I had not com- 
municated to them that 1 had made a large machine, because 
their reward extended only to those who did not intend to take 
a patent. But had I been called at this time, I could have 
proved to them, in the most satisfactory manner, that I was not 
only the first to produce a model, but that I was the jirst who 
yoked a horse to the new principle in the field. 1 confess it is not 
easy for me to understand how Mr Smith has got himself re- 
warded: But, while he boasts of his rewards, in order to prepos- 
sess the public mind, let him recollect, that he himself has once 
admitted, that there is another person who has at least an equal 
claim to be encouraged. So far as I know, he has never been 
rewarded as first inventor ; otherwise it has been from ignorance 
of the facts. Indeed, from the evidence before the public, no- 
body could reward him as such with any degree of equity. 

I have often heard it remarked, by experienced agriculturists, 

Meg 
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that the implements of husbandry should be as simple as pos- 
sible in their construction ; and this is a point which I have 
constantly kept in view. Mr Smith, however, seems to be dis- 
pleased with the simple form to which I have reduced my ma- 
chine; and he compares it with the common sickle, and Stir- 
ling’s Skutch Thrashing Mill. Neither of these examples an- 
swer his purpose; for the common sickle has always been famous 
for its effect; and as to the other, it is well known, that it forms 
the groundwork and principal part of a machine which has been 
highly useful to the country. ‘This last example, by the way, 
as coming from Mr Smith, shows indirectly his notion of my 
priorily. 

I intended to have sent with this a drawing and description of 
my machine; but as I have made some material improvements, 
which I propese to have tried in harvest, in consequence of the 
encouragement which I have lately réceived from the Highland 
Society, I shall wait till after that period, when I shall com- 
municate the result. And now, Mr Editor, I may conclude 
with observing, that long befire Mr Smith’s operations were 
heard of, I entered a caveat in his Majesty’s Patent Office, 
which has regularly been renewed. It was therefore a sacrifice 
on my part to allow another to participate. And since this tem- 
porary participation has been injurious to me, and has not an- 
swered the good intentions of thosg who proposed it, I beg leave 
to intimate, that I intend to follow out the experiments alone ; 
and, as soon as possible, to establish a manufactory of reaping 
machines. I have no doubt, therefore, that the public will pre- 
fer having them from the only legitimate source. Ail machines 
from another quarter will be considered smuggled and illegal, it 
constructed on the principle already described. 

fam, Sir, your obedient servant, Ancu. Kerr. 


P. S. Matters are in such a train, that } hope I shall be able 
to make a complete one for 202, 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMEN’s MAGAZINE, 


On Tithes, Poor Rates and Commons. 
Ry 

Brine arcader of your Magazine from its commence- 
ment, I observe three great impediments to the agriculture of 
England, viz. The collection of Tithes in kind—The manner 
of fixing the Poor Rates—and the division of Common-Field 
and Waste Lands. All these might be easily adjusted, if the 
parties concerned were cordially willing, 
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Tithes. 

I would recommend that Commissioners be appointed to as- 
certain the annual value of the Tithes in every district or parish, 
by taking an average of some years—conve rt that into money, 
and consider how many years’ purchase it is worth, say 20 or 
95—with this sum buy land to that amount, as contiguous as 

can be obtained, and let the tithe-holder possess that land as an 
equivalent. If this method were agreeable to the parties, all 
that the Legislature had to do, was to sanction the measure. 

And, if the same method were practised in Ireland, it would 
prevent much ill humour, and enable the clergy to be of greater 
benefit towards civilizing the people. 

Poor Rates. 

I would recommend every parish or district to convene a meets 
ing of all those that are liable to contribute, monthly, quarterly, 
or “yearly—let them chuse a clerk, collector and treasurer, &c. 
—make up a list of all the paupers, with their cireumstances— 
let the meeting judge what proportion of relief each should have 
weckly or monthly, having a view to relieve real distress, but to 
check profusion or prodigality. When the sum necessary is as- 
certained—let it be assessed on the contributors according to 
their abilities. The proprietors one-hal’—the other by the te- 
nants and opulent householders. ‘This meeting would act likea 
jury, to determine what supply was necessary for the poor, and 
to check profusion, mendicity and every corrupt practice. 

Division of Common-Field or Waste Lands. 

There is no better plan than for the Legislature to renew or 
confirm the Scottish law for that purpose, and make it general 
through Britain and Ireland. ‘There was an omission when that 
law passed, by not including in it a power for heritors, having 
property in a valley bounded by a water-run in the middle, which 
is apt to overflow its banks in wet weather, to oblige the neigh- 
hours to concur in making a proper cut through the lowest 
ground to contain the water, and then every individual has an 
outlet for his drains. 

If the Board of Agriculture, or the Highland Society, or 
both, were to join in this application to Parliament, it is to be 
hoped they would prevail. 

21. Leb. 1816, 


FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 
Account of the Duniin Sociery. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the uvremitted efforts of the British Goe 
vernment in promoting agricuiture in Ireland, from the com- 
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mencement to the middle of the last century, this country cons 
sinued to the latter period to feel great inconvenience from the 
want of corn, the exportation of which, under such circum. 
stances, was often productive of desperate riots and outrages in 
Dublin, Cork and other parts of the kingdom. In the vear 
1728, the Lords Justices, and the Nobility and Gentry in Dub- 
lin, raised a large subscription to relieve the necessities of the 
province of Ulster, where multitudes of industrious families were 
in a starving condition from the scarcity of provisions then pre- 
yailing. In a very short time, three thousand pounds worth of 
vats, oatmeal and potatoes were procured for this benevolent 
purpose ; but, from the continuance of easterly winds, and the 
insurrections of the starving mob on the northern roads, this 
yelief was diverted from its destination for several weeks. At 
this time the rage for emigration was very general in Ulster, 
An industrious and high-spirited people, rendered indignant by 
necessity, were universally abandoning their native country ; 
and, about the middle of March in this year, scven ships were 
freighted at Belfast, with a thousand passengers for America. 
If we knew how to stop them, (says one of the Lords Justices 
jn a letter to the Duke of Newcastle), as they can get neither 
victuals nor work at home, it would be cruel to do so. 

A chief cause of this frequent recurrence of scarcity in Ire- 
Jand, was, the general ignorance of the simple but invaluable 
science of agriculture which prevailed in it. To remedy which, 
a general Asscciation was formed for improving [lushandry and 
other useful Arts, which was incorporated by charter under the 
denomination of Tue Dusiin Society, on the 2d of April 
1749, 

This patriotic Society has contributed highly to the prospe- 
zity of Ireland for the last half century, and continues to the pre- 
sent day extending its beneficial effects to the remotest parts of 
eur island. ‘The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland for the time being is 
the President of this Scciety, which consists of seven Vice-Pre- 
sidents, a Treasurer, two Secretaries, and about six hundred 
yierbbers, most if not all of whom are men of wealth, charac- 
ter and intelligence, locally interested in the prosperity of the 
country. <A standing Committee of fourteen of its most distin- 
guished members manage the concerns of the Society. ‘Three 
general meetings are held in the year, viz. on the second Thurs- 
day in November, the first Thursday in March, and the first 
‘Thursday in June. 

Besides a donation cf 500/. 2 year granted by Kirg George 
the Second on its foundation, this Society is mainteined by the 
ez hscriptions of its members, and au annual Parliamentary grant. 
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The extensive library and repository belonging to it, have long 
attracted the attention of the curicus, and contributed much to 
promote the objects of the Society. The former Scciety-house 
being situated in Hawkin’s-street, in low, damp ground, and 
having become unfit to accommodate the members, in the pre- 
sent flourishing circumstances of the Society, has been exchang- 
ed, during the present year, for the princely mansion of the Duke 
of Leinster, which stands in one of the finest situations in our me- 
tropolis, on one of the sides of Merrion Square. 

The Society has also an extensive and complete range of bo- 
tanical gardens, near Glassnevin, where lectures on botany, and 
its connexion with agriculture, rural economy, and other useful 
arts, are delivered annually, by an able Professor. ‘These lec- 
tures commence on the first Monday in the month of May; and 
are at present in very high estimation in Dublin, Sixteen acres 
of ground were purchased for this purpose, pursuant to act of 
Parlian:ent ; and, in the year 1796, the following plan was laid 
nut for the arrangement, which has been since carried into com- 
plete exceution, notwithstanding the rebellion, and public com- 
motions which have since that time agitated our unhappy coun- 
iry, and but too fatally succeeded in frustrating almost every 
other project devised for its improvement. 

k. Hortus Linneensis, divided into three parts. 

The herbaceous, {Herbarium.) 

The shrubs, (Frsticetum.) 

The trees, ( Arboretum.) 
Fach plant therein to be arranged according to its class, order, 
genus, and species; beginning with the first class, and proceed- 
ing regularly to the last class of Cryptogamia, for which a sepa- 
rate division of ground is to be allotted. 

In each of these divisions, every plant is to have a painted 
mark affixed to it; which is to show the number in the Glassne- 
vin catalogue—the class and order—the generic and specific 
name—all in black on a white ground, and the English name 
in red. 

Wherever a genus contains herbs and shrubs, or trees and 
shrubs, a mark will be placed, in its proper order, in the Aerba- 
vium and fruticetum, referring from one to the other, and so in 
the arboretwn, in order to show the regular continuation of the 
system ; and, in like manner, wherever in the herbarium any 
class or order is omitted, as not containing any herb not hardy 
enough for the open air, a mark will be fixed in its proper place, 
fo show why it is omitted. 

In the arboretum, which is proposed to occupy the west and 
south sides of the ground, and to form.a skreen of about five or 
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six perches wide, with a broad gravel way through the centre, 
and the grass kept as fine as a bowling-green, the trees are to 
be planted from twenty to thirty feet apart; and, where there is 
a very delicate or choice species, two may be pianted, lest one 
should fail. The intermediate spaces are to be filled with fr, 
larch, laurel, elm, &c. for shelter; which are to be cut away 
when they come to interfere with the Linnzan plants, or are 
useless as nurses—always taking care that the nurses be as dis- 
tinct in appearance as possible from the species they are planted 
to protect, as, deciduous from evergreens, and vice versa. 

Linneeus, Alton, &c. do not notice varieties in general ; but in 
this garden, every variety, even those that are merely seminal, 
and all variegations, must be arranged in their proper places. 

This garden is calculated for the scientific botanist, who stu- 
dies the plants scientifically. 


Il. The Cattle Garden, 


The next is the Cattle Garden, or Pecudarium, which is to 
consist of five divisions, as follows. 

1. The sheep division; or, Hortus Ovinus. 

2. The horned cattle division ; or, Hortus Bovinus. 

3. The Horse division ; or, Hortus Equinus, 

4, The Goat division; or, Hortus Hircinus. 

5. The Swine division; or, Fdortus Suinus. 

Each of these is to be laid out in regular beds, with alleys 
three feet wide between each, and with a gravel walk nearly in 
the centre, across the beds. On the one side of this walk are 
to be arranged, in Linneean order, all plants which the animal 
to which the division is appropriated is fond of eating, and which 
are wholesome food for it; and also all plants which it is not 
fond of eating, though not unwholesome. 

On the opposite side of the walk are to be arranged all plants 
which the same animal will eat, but are injurious to it; and like- 
wise all which it refuses to eat, whether injurious or not. 

The herbaceous plants and shrubs to be kept in arrangement 
distmct ; whereby an useful shelter will be gained in many parts. 

Every plant is to have a like painted mark to it as beiore de- 
scribed ; and, if a native, N to be on the back of the mark, 


Ill. The Fay Garden. 


The next garden will be a meadow division, containing all 
plants of which Hay can be mad e, arrange ‘d according to their 
times of being fit for cutting; placing on one side oc f the walk 
those that are valuable, and on the ‘other, those that are the 
Jegst useful for the scythe. 
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These hay and cattle gardens are proposed for the instruction 
of the practical husbandman; he will there see every plant, 
shrub and weed which grows in Ireland; he will see at once 
what are uscfal and what otherwise for each animal; he will 
learn how to weed his meadows and pastures, how to select the hay 
sceds which should be sown together, and what weeds on his ditches 
or tillage grounds he should be most anxious to prevent seeding; 
and the most illiterate man is capable of instruction from these, 
by being told what is the description of the division he looks at. 

Cc atalogues are to be prepared for each division, with a short 
account of the qualities of each plant, and a reference to all the 
authors who treat of it. 

A complete collection of these authors is proposed to be pro- 
cured, (and has since been procured), and kept in the lecturing 
room or library there.—N. B. A Librarian has been lately ap- 
pointed to the Dublin Society, with a liberal salary, for which 
he is to devote the whole of his time.—A larger meadow garden 
to be laid out in a separate part of the ground, where there 
should be plots of all those grasses together, which require equal 
length of time in being made into hay, and to save the seeds of 
each, distinct, for curiosity or sale. 


IV. The Esculent Garden. 


The next garden will be the esculent one, or escarium, which 
is to contain every plant that furnishes /ood to man, arranged 
in divisions as follows. 

1. Those whose roots furnish food wholly or principally. 

2. ‘Those whose stocks or leaves furnish it. 

Those whose flowers furnish food. 
‘Those whose seeds supply it. 

And for this garden, like painted marks and similar catalogues 
are to be prepared, and the various modes and seasons of cullure, 
noted. 

V. The next will be the Dyers Garden, wherein all plants 
which afford any assistance in colouring, will be arranged ac~ 
cording to the colours they dye, wit h like marks and cata- 
logues. 

VI. The next will be a garden of Saztile or Rock Plants. 

VII. The next will be tor Creepers and Climbers. 

VIII. The next for Bog and Water Plants. 

1X. The next for Marine Plants. 

X. The next will contain a separate collection of all varieva- 
tions of every Tree, Shrub and Ferd. 

XI. The next will be the Nursery, where the propagation of 
all the choicest kinds will be attended to, and the different modes 


~ 
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of Layering, Grafting, Inoculating, &c. exhibited for instruc- 
tion. 

kt is proposed that there shall be a Professor, who shall give 
Lectures on Botany in general, -nd also separate Lectures on 
the Cattle and Hay Gardens, for the instruction of the common 
farmers, their servants, or labouring men, all of whom are to be 
admitted to tke lectures gratis, on the order of a Vice-President, 
or the Treasurer, Secretary, or Professor. 

That like Lectures be given on the Garden for Dyers use, and 
that for the purpose of extending practical knowledge, particu. 
Jarky in Husbandry. Samples and seeds to be allowed to be 
given, and even plants, when they can be spared, to all persons 
who may wish for them. 

The Lectures on Botany at large, to be given during the sea- 
son when the generality of plants are in flower, for the better 
demonstration of the sexual system. The Professor to be al- 
lowed the use of the house and gardens for delivering these Lec- 
tures, and to take pupils and receive subscriptions. 

A Hortus Siccus to be formed, containing as well specimens 
ef the plants in the garden, as of ail others throughout the 
world, which can be procured. Jn time, it is to be hoped that 
the Society may be enabled to send persons round the kingdom 
to explore its vegetable products, (this has been since done), so 
as to form a Hortus Hibernicus and Flora Elibernica ; and they 
propose hereafier to extend their collection of plants to the 
Green-hvuse, and afterwards to the Hot-house assortments, unti! 
which time the Hortus Siccus and drawings, must answer for 
the purposes of curiosity or instruction. 

A Medicinal Garden has been in contemplation ; but no plan is 
yet fixed for it. It is also in contemplation to furnish their house 
at Glassnevin with a fuil jibrary of all agricultural and buianical 
éooks, and to set aside a part of the ground for experiments in 
ploughing, drill machines, &c. in their repository. 

When the gardens shall be furnished, regulations must be 
made fur the admission of persons, in which it is proposed to 
make the admission as general as it can be with safety ; and to 
have persons properly instructed to attend those who may wish 
for information. The cultivating a sufliciency of medicinal plants 
for sale, has been in contemplation, particularly of those which 
it is difficult for shops to procure; but this not being so imme- 
diately within the purpose of the Society’s institution, is post- 
poned, till the several other matters are established. 

‘The Society have resolved, that their Committee of Agriculture 
do, in their name, request Dr Wade, the author of the * /'/ora 
Subliniensis,’ to undertake the arrangement of the plants, aud 
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toact as their Professor and Lecturer in Botany, so far asa 
knowledge of the vegetable products may tend to promote agri- 
culture, arts or manufactures; and the Committee having : ac- 
cordingly applied to him, and obtained his compliance, “they 
have now the satisfaction of the certain aid of his great know- 
ledge and abilities, to promote and complete the undertaking: 


Statistical Surveys. 


One of the patrictic efforts of this Society has been, an attempt 
to obtain Agricultural Surveys of the different counties in Ireland 
—by proposing queries to such gentlemen as should chuse to un- 
dertake the forming of them—tor which it is understood a re- 
ward of two hundred pounds was offered for each return, and 
given for those made. ‘These queries were pretty much the 
came with those issued by Sir John Sinclair on the commence- 
ment of his valuable labours, in ascertaining the existing state of 
Scotland, with a view to its future improvement. 

The few county surveys which this liberal attempt produced, 
have furnished the public with sufficient cause to regret that it 
has not been fully accomplished. But, in a country hke Ireland, 
where a want of education is not confined to the lower classes, a 
certain hatred of books, and dread of book writers, prevails to such 
adegree, as to oppose an almost insurmountable barrier against 
all attempts to investigate its wants, resources and capabilities. 

* Quisquis sibi timet ; odit, horret.’ 

When the statistical inquirer approaches the Janded pro- 
prietor, he startles at what he’ may be illiberal enough to cons 
sider an interference between him and his tenantry, and, i in many 
cases, not only withholds the necessary information himself, but 
considers every communication made by bis tenants as a com- 
plaint to the public, directly or indirectly, against him. 

The minister of the parish, alarmed at the general disposition 

of projectors to intermeddle with, and cavil at the mode of 
maintenance assigned to his order by the constitution of the 
empire, and, aware of an attempt made in the year 1792, to 
render the Statistical inquiries of the Royal Irish Academy "a 
factious inquisition into their domestic conduct and concerns, 
have been generally found shy in making communications to iti- 
nerant statistical surveyors. 

It is therefore probable, that as Shaw Mason’s plan involves 
no political or party views whatever, it will meet with the 
cordial support of every man locally interested in the futere 
prosperity of the country ; and that the clergy in particular, de~ 
nving their maintenance from the produce of the soit, will feel it 
tp be ‘their duty, as well as their interest, to contvibute ther part 
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to the devclopment of its capabilities, and the improvement of its 
culture. 

The middlemen of Ireland, partly for want of education,’ but 
more particulaily because it has been the custom of too many 
writers on the state of Ireland of late years, to rail at them, as 
the great bane and nuisance of the country, are’no friends to 
statistical surveys. Itis to be hoped, however, that this prejudice 
will not extend to the rising generation of them, who, receiving 
a more enlightened education than their parents, will be more 
ready than they have. been to give no cause of complaint to those 
who seek it. And that, in the revolution of human opinions, it 
may soon be again thought, that the greatest security for this 
country, and the surest mode of improving it, is to establish 
farmers on a liberal and extensive scale in it, in preference to 
the ruinous practice of lopping off one of the strongest and most 
valuable of the three links which form our Society, and parcelling 
out the land to an idle and beggarly population, who again sub- 
divide their miserable farms amongst their sons and sons-in-law, 
till division becomes no longer practicable, and every rood of a 
potatoe garden must support a jamily, without manufactures or 
industry. Such is the state of many of those counties, at pre- 
sent in a state of half-smothered rebellion, in Ireland. Such is 
the condition to which the speculations of the presumptuous 
thporist, operating on the avarice of the Irish proprietor, have 
reduced the fairest portion of the British Empire. 

‘These circumstances may ia some degree account for th: 
failure of the Dublin Society in their laudable attempts to obtain 
a Statistical Survey of Ireland. 

The Dublin Society has continued, from year to year, to 
hold forth the strongest inducements to those spirited and intel- 
ligent occupiers of our soil, who feel a generous ambition to exe 
cel in those peaceful arts, which form the basis of national pros- 
perily and individual happiness. Among these, may be reckon- 
ed the following and similar annual premiums. 

' Agriculture. 

I. To the person who shail, at a public examination, (to be 
held at a time, of which precise notice will be given), answer 
best in Dofany at large, the sum of F%/ly Pounds, and a Gold 
Medal. 

‘Lo the second best, the sum of Thirty Pounds, and a Silver 
Medal. 

To the third best, the sum of 7'wenty Pounds. 

Il. ‘vo the person who shall, at a like examination, answer 
best on the several sorts of vegetables, nutritive or detrimental, 
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to each species of cattle, with their several qualities, botanic 
descriptions, soils in’ which they thrive best, &c. the sum of 
Fifty Pounds, and a Gold Medal. 

To the second best, the sam of Thirty Pounds and a Silur 
Medal. 

To the third best, the sum of Twen/y Pounds 

IIf. ‘To the person who shall answer best at a * like examina- 
tion, on the several sorts of hay grasses,—their qualities, bo- 
tanic descriptions, and soils in which they thrive best, the sum 
of Twenty Pounds. 

To the second best, the sum of Ten Pounds. 

IV. ‘To any person, who shail produce to the Society, any 
plant, either tree, shrub, or herb, so far peculiar to Ireland, 
as that it is a native, and is not described in any work of Line 
neus, or the later botanists, the sum of Five Guineas. 

Watering Meadors. 

For every acre, completely watered before the first day of May, 
according to the best mode now practised in Great Britain,—a 
premium of Forty Shillings. 

Saving Clover-seed. 

For every hundred weight of good sound white or red clover 
seed, or cow grass seed, saved in Ircland in this current year, 
aud fit for sowing,—a premium of Twenty Shillings --By Cow- 
grass, is meant perennial or natural red clover. 

Thrashing Corn by Machines. 

lor every barrel of corn, which ‘shall be thrashed before ~ 
2+th of July, by any thrashing machine, worked by wind or w 
ter, or by one or two horses at the most, and erected after ‘he 
first of May next, the sum of Sixpence, provided no more boun- 
ty be paid for at any one machine than for one thousand barrels. 

Be es. 

Ten Shillings for every Stock of Bees, preserved by any per« 
son through the succeeding winter, over and above ‘Ten Stocks. 
Eops. 

One Shilling per barrel, premium on beer brewed with Irish 
Hops, of the growth of the present and succeeding years, for 
private use or ‘sale.— Claims to be made on oath. 

Planting Vimber Trees. 

A premium, at the rate of Four Pounds an acre, to each per- 
son for planting, between the first of August ensuing, and the 
time of claiming, any quantity of ground, not less “than Ten 
Acres, lying together, or in separate enclosures, each contain- 
ing not ‘less than One Acre, with at least One Thousand Oak 
Trees, and One Thoussnd of one or more of the following kinds, 
WZ—~ Ash, Bee h, Po} lary Black-Cherry, kim, Chesnut, Laur et, 
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Fir or Pine, to each and every acre, on proof being made be. 
fore the Society, that the said ground is sufficiently fenced a 
gainst cattle, 











Planting Oak Trees. 

A premium of Three Pounds per acre, to each person who 
shall plant, between the ensuing May and the time of claiming, 
any quantity of ground, not less than One Plantation Acre, for 
which he shall not be entitled to, or shall not claim the forego- 
ing premium, with Two Thousand Oak Trees (not less than two, 
nor more than five, years old) at the least to each acre, on proof 
being made before the Society that the said ground is sufficient- 
ly fence d against cattle. 





























Planting Sweet Chesnut Trees. 

Three Pounds per acre to each person who shall plant, be 
tween the first day of August ensuing, and the time of claiming, 
any quantity of ground, “not less than One Plantation Acre, for 
which he shall not be entitled to, or shall not claim either of, the 
foregoing premiums, with Two Thousand Swect Chesnut Trees 
(not less than two, or more than five, years old) at the least to 
one acre, on proof being made before the Society that the said 
ground is sufficiently fenced against cattle. 





























Sowing Acorns and Beech-Mast. 

Twenty-five Shillings a , barrel, for every barrel of sound as 
corns, or of sound beech- -inast, which shall be imported into Ire- 
land between the ensuing first day of November, and the first dey 
of April afterwards, and. either sown, or sold by the importer for 
sowing, and which shall be sown accordingly. 


















Sowing Sweet Chesnut, 8c. 

Thirty shillings a barrel, for every barrel containing four bu- 
shels of sound swect chesnuts, not kili-dried, which shall be 
sown between the first day of November ensuing, and the first 
day of May afterwards; and forty shillings for every pound of 
good sound seed of the Cedar of Lebanon ; 3 and twenty shillings 
for every pound of good sound seed of the Pinus cembro, which 
éhall be sown between said times. 

Besides these premiums intimately connected with agriculture, 
the Society «offers others, for improvements in manufactures and 
proficiency in the fine arts, particularly in Drawing and Archi- 
tecture. 

The Society maintains the following professors, lecturers, and 
masters. 


A professor and lecturer on Botany, and Agriculture, and 
Rural Economy. 
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A professor and lecturer on Mineralogy and Chemistry—with 
an assistant. 

A professor i in the Veterinary Art—with on assistant. 

A lecturer in Natural and Experimental Philosophy. 

A master of the Figure School; a master for the School of 
Landscape, Ornament, and Engraving ; a master for the School 
of Architecture ; with a librarian and his assistant; an Itine+ 
rant Mineralogist, and Architect and Superintendant of Build- 
ings 5 ; a Gardener, with Housckeepers, &c. at the Repository. 

2. January, 1816. 


FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
On the Causes of the present Distresses of the Irish Farmers. 


A Great proportion of the present depression of the landed 
interest in Ireland, arises, as inight be expected, from a sub- 
duction of that support which had raised it to its late unparal- 
leled state of prosperity in the course of the war. This result 
of the discontinuance of warfare, has created a paralyzing re- 
vulsion in our Society, by operating, directly and irresistibly, in 
reducing to their original level, two orders of men amongst us, 
who had been gradually and iusensilly raised above it duriug 
the above mentioned period, namely, the original occupiers, 
commonly called Middiemen, and the undertakers holding sub- 
divided portions of land under them. 

During the long protracted pericd of this war, the Irish land- 
holder, whether he occupied a thousand acres covered wiih bul- 
locks, or twenty producing corn, found himself every year ad- 
vancing in wealth, and, it may be added, rising to a higher 
rank in society. In a few years, an unexpected influx of mu- 
ney enabled him to become a purchaser of frecholds, or govern- 
ment debentures, and, in too many instances, tempted him to 
lay out his savings in cattle and other articles, for the purpose 
of disposing of them to his necessitous neighbours, on long cre- 
dit, at an enormous price. ‘Thus, his money generating in its 
kind, multiplied, by iuterest and compound interest, aud dou- 
ceurs and premiums, till, in a few years, it kept pace with thé 
increasing profits of his lands, and raised him and his family to 
a degree of importance among his neighbours which he could 
not have originally hoped to attain. In the absence of the land- 
ed proprietors, many of our farmers became agents, grand ju- 
rors, justices of the peace, and sometimes high sherilis ; their 
sons were promoted to companies and jieutenancies in the mi- 
litia regiments; and many of them, pushed forward cither by 
their own merits or their fathers’ woncy, attained w high rad 
in the army and navy. 
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Now, these circumstances might have been considered for- 
tunate, both for society in general, and for these indtviduals 
in particular, had the empire gone on ad infinitum in the war, 
or had these people been (as some of them have) prudent e- 
nouch to keep to their own level in our community, and so to 
preserve the advantages they had gained; for thus would they 
have continued, not “only free from’ the indescribab le state of 
distress in which most of them are now involved ;- but able to 
contribute essentially to the necessities of the State, and the em- 
ployment and relief of the lower orders of society. But, unhap- 
pily, this has not been the case. The present farmers of Ire- 
land, disregarding the maxims and examples of their thrifty 
foref: athers, adopted, with astonishing facility, the gentceler and 
more expensive notions of their sons, ~ who oc casionally returned 
to them from the army or navy, and of their daughters, on whose 
edneation they had lavished enormous sums at boarding-se shools 
in the metropolis or provincial towns. 

With an abundance of the best animal food—the whisky 
punch or § nut-brown ale,’ which would have been luxurious 
to them in their yeuth, gave place, at their tables, to port, 
sherry, and tencriffe. The sky-blue frieze, with plated buttons, 
or the home-made forest-cloth, ceased to be the costume of the 
Trish farmer, who preferred English broad cloth, at a guinca 
and a half a yard, found headachs in the old-fashioned felt hats, 
and paid two guineas and a half a pair for fashionable boots. 
The furniture of the farm-house, where the linen or the woollen 
wheels resounded in the days of yore, assumed an appearance 
suited to the new mode of living; and an equipage became ne- 

cessary to complete it. Cabinetmakers and coachmakers mul- 
tiplied in every provincial town; and a hundred and fifty gui- 
neas oftentimes were expended tor a sideboard, a piano forte, a 
sofa and a jaunting | car, by persons whose parents, though re- 
putable and highly respec ted in their station, never so much as 
beheld such articles of ‘luxury, and travelled comfortably to Di- 
vine service and to market on an untaxed saddle and pillion. 

This: new order of men necessarily produced another in our 
community. It is a maxim in Ireland, that 

© He who by the plough would thrive, 

Himself must either lead or drive ;’ 
~-and even those who in some degree disregarded this wise ma- 
xim, never thought of er aploying labourers without § yoking, 
and loosing them, ’—seiting them to their work in the morning, 
and attending to dismiss them on the termination of the labour 
of the day. But luxury and late hours would not admit even 
of this latter expedient; and each succeeding year added so 
much to the value of lands » that the most une. rpected rents were, 
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offered for them, and very generally induced those, who had 
made, as they thought, the most of them before, to speculate on 
setting them out on terms still more advantageous. These under- 
takers were enabled, even by their pork, to discharge more 
than half the rent of a farm of ten acres, high as the terms were 
on which they held it ; and by living on potatoes and milk, sell- 
ing their oats, butter and poultry, and employing their families 
in the manufacture of flax or wool, were able not only to pay 
the other half, but to clothe themselves comfortably, and, in 
some instances, save money. ‘The termination of the war, on 
the first discomfiture of Bonaparte, shook this system to its 
foundation ;—the renewal of the contest, on the escape of that 
extraordinary man from Elba, afforded a sudden and unexpect- 
ed prop to it ;—but the glorious issue of the victory at Water- 
loo tumbled it to pieces, leaving the landed interest of every 
description, in our Island, burthened with an intolerable accu- 
mulation of war-taxes, and deprived of their usual resources, 
by the withdrawing of several millions of capital from the cora 
and provision trade. 

One of the concurring causes of the present distress of our 
farmers, may well be denominated ‘ an Jrish one ;’—but, like 
many other of our bulls, there is something more than absurdi- 
ty in stating, that the abundant harvest of last year operates a- 
gainst those who reaped it, by glutting the market, and so 
leaving them without the means of disposing of the superfluity 

‘of their produce. This, however, may prove a happy circum- 
stance in the ensuing years; for it rarely indeed happens that 
we have three successive crops, in this Island, so abundant as 
to render our corn a drug in the market. Many rich men in 
Ulster are, at this moment, speculating deeply in the purchase 
of oats and oatmeal. 

Another cause of our present distress, is the disturbed state 
in which many of the fairest portions of this Island have conti- 
nued for a considerable time back. In too many of the south- 
ern, and some of the midland and northern counties, a spirit of 
disaffection to the Government, and a wish to eat the bread of 
idleness or plunder, ‘pervades the breasts of multitudes of our 
deluded peasantry, particularly of those under the age of thirty, 
who unfortunately seem to have broken loose from all the salu- 
tary restraints of law, religion and decency 3 evidently bound 
together in a desperate confederacy against all that is venerable 
and estimable in our country. 

These deluded men form the hordes of midnight legislators, 
—who traverse the country armed and disguised,—turniny up 


meadow and pasture lands, to compel their ruined occupiers to 
YOR. XVII. NO. 66, N 
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cultivate them,—burning corn-stacks, barns, and dwelling-hows 
ses,—trampling, and scattering through the high roads and 
ditches, the sheaves of corn, for want of which, they and their 
ill-fated families may perhaps perish in a-year or two, if it should 
please God, in his justice, to visit this unhappy Island with a 
famine. 

En this: state of things, the undertakers are. unable to pay 
their rents'to the middlemen, and the middlemen to the propri- 
etors. The distress of the gentry may be seen from the follow: 
ing letter from a clergyman in the county of Limerick, who, 
with his brothers, were the joint possessors of a property wortli 
three or four hundred pounds a year, before the termination of 
the war. 

* Not a shilling will.one of us get this year. We are going to re- 
duce our rents, in hopes’ the tenants wll pay us something,—they 
ate their pigs this: winter,—made their barley into whiskey and 
drank it,—leaving us to lament our hopeless situ&ation,—burdened 
with heavy head rents-and-charges, and mocking us when we drive 
their cattle to pound, well knowing, that we can find no man able 
or willing to buy them. This system appears to be general in this 
part of the province of Munster :—the occupiers of grvund seem 
resolved-to pull down the price of land-in the manner I have de- 
scribed to you.” 

The following letter, from another part of: Ireland, gives 
pretty mueh the same account of the distress which prevails a- 
mong the farmers: And the inconvenience arising from it to the 
higher ranks in Ireland, may be inferred from the writer’s be- 
ing a gentleman of Janded property, worth about a thousand 
pounds a year dufing the war, and at all times attentive to the 
amelioration of his ‘fortune. 

* County of Rosscommon, March 16th, 1816. 

* We are here in rather an unpleasant state, by the falling of all 
agricultural commodities, whitch distresses those very much who de- 
pend chiefly on land, of whom Lam one. The distress f suffer at 
present is very great, being suddenly left without adequate means 
to support a very expensive establishment, I envy those who have 
not the weight of such establishments to support. The embarrass- 
ment I feel is so great,‘ that though I know it will be but tempora~ 
ry, J have some notion of quitting my residence fora year or two, 
till things‘eome back to their levet.’ 

Such is the present state of agricultural affairs in two of our 
provinces— Munster and Connaught... In Leinster it is nearly’ 
as bad; but though the depression is keenly felt in Ulster, yet 
sv reasonably have the lands been, comparatively, let'in it,+ so 
powerful an aid is the linen manufacture, even in the depressed: 
and declining state, as it is and has been for some years,—and,: 
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above all, so spirited and perseveringly industrious are our 
farmers, and so economical are their habits, that no such devree 
of misery exists in it; in proof of which, it may be observed, 
that Savings Banks are forming rapidly on the Scotch plan, in 
‘most of our thriving towns, from Londonderry to Newry. 

Among the sufferers by the present depression of the agricul- 
tural and grazing interests, who are not immiediately derivin 
their subsistence from either of these great sources of Trish 
wealth, may be reckoned, the lawyers and attorneys, who have 
little other employment than in the prosecution or defence of 
criminal cases. At the late assizes of Philipstown, in the King’s 
County, there was but one trial in the Record Court, where 
there had been usually a great number—~a practical proof, a- 
mong many others, that the want of money works admirably in 
inaking neighbours avoid litigation. 
* Dogs who would wrangle for a bone, 

Wil play together, where there’s none.’ 

In this state of things, it has cheered the prospects of those 
who are disposed to look forward to beiter times, to find, that 
the Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer has, with his usual re- 
gard to the interests of this country, availed himself of an op- 
portunity of relieving us from the war-tax on malt; and the 
duty on their stock on hand is to be returned to the maltsters. 

his will raise the drooping barley market ; and if the Legisla- 
ture would but encourage licensed stills of a thoderate size, and 
put private families on the same footing with those in England, 
as to the facility of brewitig for themselves, the price of this 
grain might ronan rise so a8 to enable the farmers to pay the 
rents of lands taken before the year 1812; for, as to the later 
bargains, nothing biit a new war can enable the tenants to ad- 
here to then. 

March 30th, 1816. 


4 
FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Observations upon Roads and Wheel Carriages, submitted to the 
Highland Society of Scotland. 


By SIR ALEXANDER GORDON, of Ciilvennan, Knight. 


Tue improvement of Roads and of Wheel Carriages is the 
thief means of advancing Agriculture and Manufactures, and 
every other useful work that may be assisted by the increa#é of 
Inernal or home trade. 

N 2 
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A Road and a Wheel Carriage are parts of one machine: 
The road is the level, or the inclincd plane ; and the wheel car- 
riage is the part to be moved thereupon. 

The road upon which a wheel carriage may be moved with 
the smallest power, both ways, is called level: This is a term 
that requires explanation. A line truly level is a tangent of the 
prec: mae of the Earth (Plate FE. fig. 1,A), and is unfit to be 
the line for a road. The proportional difference betwixt the cir- 
cumference and the tangent is calculated by Mr Ainslie, p. 205, 
and by others, as upon Plate I. fig. 2. 

The easiest road would be upon the surface of the sea, equal- 
ly distant from the centre ; supposing the sea to be calm, and 
to be frozen in that state. Upon that smooth and hard surface, 
where weight would be equally balanced, a wheel of any size 
might be moved by a power extremely small, if there was no 
hinderance by other substances. The surface of the carth not 
being so regular as the surface of thesea, the direction: of roads 
prone for wheel carriages is an object of considerable difficulty ; 
sut the true rule is to take a line as near the regular circumfer- 
ence as possible. When it is required to put a wheel carriage 
in motion, it is usually done by attaching one or more beasts to 
the axles; when, if the carriage be properly formed, and free 
from much friction or rubbing of the parts, and if the road or 
floor is hard, smooth and level, the earriage will be.put in mo- 
tion by very little exertion ; and by less, if the beast is attached 
to it by a spring: The more that the carriage is loaded, the 
friction will be increased, and more exertion required. Whew 
it may be necessary to move or lift the wheel earriage over a 
swelling or hill, there must be a power sufficient to lift the ear- 
riage to the top of the hill (fig. 3, a), greater or less, in propor- 
tion to the degree of ascent from the surface upon which the 
carriage was moving ; and then a power to hold it from falling 
too fast down the Fill, when. the road is steeper than. the rub- 
bing or friction of the earriage would check : But when proper 
lines of public roads shall be taken, no such power to check the 
carriage will be wanted, and Lreechan will not be necessary. 

Water, in a canal, has a surfaee exactly like what the surface 
of the sea would be in the situation before supposed ; and, al- 
though it be usually called level, it is not truly so: The surface 
of water in a canal, made truly level, would not fill it equally; 
but would remain as in Plate I. fig. 1, B; and roads ought to be 
surveyed with attention to the same principle. 

All roads for heavy carriages should be made in lines, in 
which there is the smallest degree of rise or fall; and all rises 
and falls should be avoided where it is possible to do so, in the 
game manner as rail-ways or tram-roads are made: They show 
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be made of the hardest and smoothest metals, or other sub- 
stances, which, when applied to this purpose, are usually called 
Metals. 

Some lines of road, of great importance, were very judicious- 
ly surveyed and marked, but have been altered, and made in 
much worse lines, upon the application of road-makers, to Trus- 
tees unacquainted with the principles that have been stated. 
The road-makers proposed the alterations from selfish motives, 

r to please the occupiers of the lands; and they undertook to 
do what was impossible:—and the ‘Trustees did not become sen- 
sible of the errors, until the work was too far advanced, and 
much money issued ; by which the best lines have been departed 
from, to the great injury of the public interest. It is of great 
importance that these principles shall be — known, and 
that marks may be made by surveyors, at regular and short 
distances, and not altered. From the direction of some lines of 
road that have been surveyed, with the declared intention of 
improvement, and from proposals that have been published for 
new and very important lines of road, it appears, that the be- 
nefit which would be obtained by taking the very best lines, and 
the very great injury to the public interest, by not taking the best 
lines, is not ainineelly understood. 

Plate 1. shows an ascent from a lower degree of height upon 
the earth, to a higher degree in the easiest line (fig. $, b); and 
also shows the very injurious line of road, up and down a hill, 
by an unnecessary ascent and descent (fig. $,@), which may re- 
quire double the power of draught, or even much more ;—an 
expense which has not in general been duly considered; al- 
though it must cause a daily, and a very considerable loss to the 
public interest, by preventing heavier loads from being carried, 
and thereby preventing the increase of trade. Trustees genc- 
rally travel in light carriages or on horseback, which prevents 
them from seeing the injury done by making roads upon such 
lines. By enabling powers of draught to draw greater leading 
upon roads in the best lines, with the same exertion with which 
only smaller loading can be drawn upon roads in worse lines, 
the general improvements will be increased to the greatest pos- 
sible advantage. 

The result of a few trials of draught up ascents with small 
models of carriages, will be stated at the end of these Observa- 
tions. Trials with models are useful to obtain a knowledge of 
the best manner of making trials with real carriages ; but, from 
the great nicety required, are seldom satisfactory: For, as Mr 
Edgeworth observes—* Let the accuracy of models, and their 
* resemblance to reality, be ever so great, the mind still requires 
{ what is real. The ploughman will not be convinced by expe- 
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‘ riments made on the models of ploughs, nor the waggoner 
or coachman, by experiments on the models of coaches or 
waggons. It has hitherto, therefore, been a desideratum in 
mechanics, to discover means of ascertaining precisely the 
power exerted by animals in drawing instruments of agricul- 
ture, as well as what is requisite to draw wheel-carriages. ’ 
Wheel-carriages should be made as light as possible, con- 

sistently with the strength necessary to carry the loading, and to 

resist the injuries that may be met with; because, the lighter 
the carriage is made, the more loading may be carried by it; 

‘Those that are worked by beasts, are with two, or more wheels; 

—so few have been made with three, or with more than four, 

wheels, that no observation shall be made ¢oncerning those. 

Carriages, with two wheels, are partly drawn, and partly car- 
ried, by the beasts that work them: This makes it very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to find out the exact power used in work- 
ing them. 

Carriages with four wheels, being only drawn, the power used 
in drawing them may be known exactly; although it has not 
been tried with the attention sufficient to acquire perfect know- 
ledge of the power. 

The best manner of knowing the power of beasts used to draw 


carriages with different a and upon different roads, ap- 


pears to be, by yoking or atjaching the beasts to the carriages, by 
screw-springs with indexes, ( Plate II. Fig. 6.), which are the best 
draught-gauges that have been invented ; and each beast should 
have a separate gauge. When many trials shall have been made 
upon roads of different kinds, and with different carriages, the 
advantages and the disadvantages of each will be fully known, 
When beasts are attached to carriages by springs, another ad- 
vantage is obtained ;—the carriage is more easily set in motion, 
or lifted—as the coachmen say very properly ; and it is more 
easily continued in motion, which is yery particularly useful up- 
on rough roads. This advantage is obtained by the spring be- 
ing squeezed together, in some degree, before the carriage can 
be ¢et in motion; and the exertion of the spring to expand it- 
self, pulls the carriage with so much force, which is added to the 
force exerted by the beast. The bad effects of jolts are also 
lessened, by having carriages bung or placed upon springs,—and 
such carriages are more easily drawn; The expense of the 
springs would very soon be overpaid, by carrying a greater 
loading, by saving the loading from damage, by the easier work 
of the beasts, and by the longer time that the carriages would 
Jast, with less repair. ‘The first spring draught gauge, upon 
this plan, was made in 1776, by Mr Paterson, in the Pleasance 
of Edinburgh ; it was made for a power of six hundred weigh 
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and was attached to a barouche, which was made by Messrs 
Home and Cleghorn, and was drawn by one horse. That car- 
riage travelled many hundreds of miles, upon different roads, 
south and west of Edinburgh: it was found, that. the power was 
far beyond what was necessary, and the benefit of the spring 
in the draught was discovered. It was sent to the Society for 
Agriculture in London, in 1808; and, before being sent off, it 
was tried, and found to be as accurate as when made. 

The late Mr Cumming has shown so clearly, that wheels 
should not be dished, that it is not possible to give stronger rea- 
sons against that practice. Mr Cumming, Mr Walker, Mr 
Edgeworth, and others, have shown equally clearly, that wheels 
ought to be put upon the axles, as if they were parts of a cylin- 
der or roller. 

Many methods have been tried -to lessen the friction or rub- 
bing of the bushes upon the axles; but, in the wheels that have 
been used hitherto, the naves and bushes must be deep, that the 
wheels may-be fit to bear strains and jolts, which makes it-very 
difficult or impossible to improve them in that form. 

Cylindrical wheels always:roll the ground or roads upon which 
they are drawn, and shall therefore be called Rollers. Conical, or 
dished wheels, always act as ploughs or diagonal sledges in soft 
grounds; and as grinders, with an unceasing trembling motion 
upon hard roads; and:shall therefore be called Grinders. 

The Waggon now shown (Plate II. Fig. 1.), has wheelsthat 
are rollers ; every one of which has its own axle, made fast in it 
as in wheelbarrows (Fig. 4.) ‘They are equally steady, as if the 
bushes had been the length or depth of half of the width of the 
carriage, although the spaces of rubbing or friction are so much 
lessened, as to be less than one-fourth part of the others. Every 
wheel is at liberty to run forwards or backwards in a separate 
line; and, by giving more width tothe middle bushes, may be 
made to ply to inequalities in some degree: And, by shitting 
the wheels, as upon Plate I. Fig. 7.& 8., which may be done 
without unloading, the carriage may be drawn safely and steadi- 
ly alongst side-long slopes, where a carriage with axies and wheels 
hitherto used, could not be drawn: But that advantage is not 
wanted, except for artillery, or other carriages of that kind,— 
when there is not.time or opportunity to make roads in such si- 
tuations. The bushes in ‘the middle of the carriage ought to 
have regulating screws, to be adjusted when necessary ; because 
the bottoms:of the middle bushes have been found to wear sooner 
than the other parts of the bushes, which alters the true position 
of the wheels. 


The waggon also shows that an upright or perpendicular joint 
{Plate II. Fig. 2.) may be made instead of the level or horizontal 
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joint hitherto used. That joint is the most simple kind that has 
been used ; it allows each fore wheel to rise or fall separatel 
over inequalities, without disturbing the body of the carriage ; 
and it wil be very convenient for the introduction of a long perch 
when required; it has now been well tried. A seat is also put 
upon it for the waggoner, and the waggon is made to be cuped 
or turned up to discharge the loading. The hind wheels are 
believed, after many trials with models and with carriages, to 
be of the most proper dimensions for use: the fore wheels are 
smaller than they ought to have been ; a proportionably smaller 
weight must be put upon them, according to the smaller size. 
The hind wheels were by mistake made to follow the tracts of 
the fore wheels ; they ought to roll on the outsides of the tracks 
of the fore wheels, as in Plate II. Fig. 5, which would make the 
waggon a proper width, and would improve the roads: And 
it is expected that waggons of this construction will be found to 
be much more easily drawn, and much more useful than wag- 
gons upon grinders: the degree of improvement will be known 
from trials. 

Broad wheels need not be heavier than narrow wheels, be- 
cause wheels and axles, made as is now recommended, will re- 
quire less iron, and the small quantity of additional timber that 
may be needed for the felloes, will be saved in the naves: The 
spokes will be the same as in the wheels used at present ; and the 
benefit to the roads is unquestionable; and they will be as easily 
drawn. 

. The use of a pole allows two beasts to be put to a waggon 
abreast, and will save the beasts from many jerks, jolts, blows, 
and strains, which are unavoidable in shafts; but shafts have 
been lately put to this waggon, that it may be worked alongst 
with. two-wheeled carts. 

. This waggon is at present used by Mr Oliver, on the farm of 
Lochend, adjoining to Hawkhill; and there is a small waggon 
of the same construction, drawn by an ass, to be seen at Hawk- 
hill, near Edinburgh ; and another at Greenlaw House, in the 
stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

Mr Edgeworth’s excellent essay on the construction of roads 
and carriages, should be in the possession of every gentleman 
who attends to such matters, which makes it unnecessary to treat 
of the subjects contained in that work: And the essay in 1685, 
by Dr Hook, published by Mr Edgeworth, is more clear upon 
the principles now recommended, than any other work upon 
this subject. Dr Hook, after having described the use of cac- 
riages upon rollers, proceeds thus— 

‘ The second way of burthening wheels, is by resting such 
‘ weight upon the axis or centre of them: This may be done, 
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* and has been practised also, two ways; that is, either, first, 
‘ by making the wheel move round upon the axis fixed to the 
‘ carriage; or, secondly, by fixing the axis to the wheel, and 
‘ making the axis to turn round in a socket of the carriage: The 
‘ first of these ways is now, and has always been, the way of 

using wheels for chariots, carts, waggons, and other such kind 
* of carriages; the second is used in wheelbarrows, and such 
‘ other carriages and uses, where the wheel runs within the 
‘ frame. Of these two ways, the last, where it can be applied, 
‘ is much the best; for that the axis can be much better fixed 
‘ in the wheel, so as to make it run true in a plane; and next, 
‘ for that the axis may be kept more firm and steady to that 
‘ motion, by having the two ends of the axis by means of its 
* gudgeons, kept in the sockets fitted for it; and, thirdly, be- 
* cause the gudgeons halving the weight, may be made very 
* much smaller, and so will not cause a fourth part of the fric- 
¢ tion which is necessary in the other way. The second way is 
« much better accommodated to speed than the former, and may 
¢ also be well enough contrived, to be made applicable to several 
* sorts of carriages, fit for that purpose; of which I shall here- 
* after speak.’ 

* It is much to be regretted, that the remainder of this Es- 
* say was not to be found amongst Dr Hook’s papers. ’ 

Trials with spring draught gauges will prove the advantages 
that have been mentioned; and will also show the absurd and 
dangerous folly of making travelling carriages high and short : 
for it will be proven, that carriages upon the construction recom- 
mended, although longer than those now used, may be turned 
in less space; and that low carriages, although longer, may be 
made considerably lighter than high carriages, and will require 
no greater power of draught than the shortest and most danger- 
ous carriages of equal weight. The weight that may be saved in 
building a low four-wheeled close carriage, may be used in build- 
ing an open two-wheeled carriage for outside passengers, upon 
the plan of that judicious waggoner, Mr William Deacon of 
Islington, and attaching it by a spring draught gauge to the 
close carriage. By this improvement, the greatest number of 
overturns of travelling carriages will be prevented, and likewise 
the wounds, bruises, and loss of members ; and of the lives of 
many travellers, and the injury and destruction of carriages and 
of luggage. Few coachmen will be convinced of the impossibi- 
lity of making short turns with a high carriage loaded on the 
roof, when travelling at speed, without being overturned, from 
the projectile force of so weighty a body. They and their mas- 
ters have been found liable in great damages, which more justly 
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ought to have been imposed upon the Trustees and others, who 
made, or have not altered, short turns in the roads. 
$1st March, 1815. Avex. Gorpon. 


P. S—Since this paper was written, several comparative trials 
have been made, in presence of both scientific and practical men, 
with Mr Qliver’s waggon, and with carts—one on broad cylindrical 
wheels, and another on narrow dished wheels. The waggon was 
found to be 4 cwt. heavier than the carts ; and yet, it appeared to 
ahe gentlemen present, that a horse drew the same additional load 
on it as on the cart with cylindrical wheels, with no greater ex- 
ertion of power; and that the difference in favour of the waggon, 
when compared with the cart on dished wheels, was considerable. 
These trials were made both on soft and hard surfaces; they are to 
be repeated with greater accuracy ; and an account * them shall 
then be given in this Magazine. 16th April. 


The following Tables exhilit the Results of Trials with Models made 
under the personal superintendance of Sin ALEXANDER GorDoN. 


September 1807. | Ascent. | Power. 


Wheels of 44 inches, in 9.6 


oz, 

4 
- - 16.4 9 
joe . — 22.9 15 
—_ , - 28.3 


— 38.2 
l = 57.3 


October 1807. Dogrees| Ascent. 
lib. oz. | 
Wheels of 9 inches, Load, 56 0 
Waggon, 10 15 


66 15 
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View of the Progress of Agriculture May 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
View of the Progress of AGRicuLtuRE in Great Brituin. 


Acnicviturr, of all the arts, is perhaps the least capable of 
being fixed by precedent, or improved by the appl'cation of ge- 
neral principles. Its operations give results so different in cir- 
cumstances apparently similar,—the soil and climate, agents over 
which man has little power, and of which the different shades 
are almost imperceptible,—and the wants of society, increased 
aud diversified in the progress of wealth and luxury, to meet 
which, the exertions of the cultivator must be varied according- 
ly,—render it extremely difficult, if not impossible, to give to 
this important art all the precision and certainty of which most 
others are susceptible. New products and new modes of culti- 
vation continually offer themselves as the reward of ingenuity ; 
aud while we are but too apt to look back with a consciousness 
of our own superiority, on the practices of a former age, it is 
by no means improbable that our best exertions will excite in our 
posterity, a sentiment of pity for our ignorance, and a smile of 
«derision at our vanity. Many of the agriculturists of the pre- 
sent time, indeed, are distinguished for knowledge and enter- 
prize, and science no longer disdains to visit the fields, and en- 
lighten the cultivator But in almost every department of hus- 
bandry much yet remains to be known, much to be improyed, 
and not a little to be censured. It is thus necessary, from tim: 
to time, to describe the changes, of which the steps may be dis- 
tinctly marked at every short interval—to point out the modifi- 
cations of former practice—and to incorporate with the system 
those discoveries and improvements of ingenuity or accident, 
which are perpetually occurring in a progressive state of society. 

From the fall of the Roman Empire, till the revival of learn- 
ing in the fifteenth century, little is known of the state of agri- 
culture in any part of Europe; and even that little must be 
gleaned from the incidental notices of historians, who were too 

uch occupied in recording the achievements of war, with the 
rude policy and intestine broils of their respective countries, to 
give much attention to the peaceful, and at that time degraded, 
labours of the husbandman. ‘The policy of the feudal system, 
the distribution of society which it occasioned, and the perpe- 
tual dissensions and petty hostilities which it engendered, fur- 
nish the best evidence of the low state of an art which can flou- 
rish only under the protection of law, and be carried on with 
success only by the energy of free men. But, during this long 
interval, the population of Europe was divided into two great 
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classes, of which by far the larger one was composed of bond- 
men, without property, or the power of acquiring it, and sinall 
tenants, very little superior to bondmen; and the other class, 
consisting chiefly of the great Barons and their retainers, was 
more frequently employed in laying waste the fields of their ri- 
vals than in improving their own. The superstition of the 
times, which destined a large portion of the country to the sup- 
port of the church, and which, in some measure, secured it 
from predatory incursions, was the principal source of what 
little skill and incust-y were then displayed in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. * If we consider the aqncient state of Eu- 
rope,’ says Mr Hume, * * we shall find that the far greater 
part of the society were every where bereaved of their per- 
sonal liberty, and lived entirely at the will of their masters. 
Every one that was not noble was a slave; the peasants 
were sold along with the land; the few inhabitants of cities 
were not in a better condition ; even the gentry themselves 
were subjected to a long train of subordination under the 
greater barons, or chief vassals of the Crown, who, though 
seemingly placed in a high state of splendour, yet, having 
but a slender protection from law, were exposed to every tem- 
pest of the State, and, by the precaricus condition in which 
they lived, paid dearly for the power of oppressing and tyran- 
nizing over their inferiors.’—* The villains were ands oc- 
cupied in the cultivation of their master’s land, and paid-their 
rents either in corn and cattle, and other produce of the farm, 
or in servile offices, which they performed about the Baron’s 
family, and upon farms which he retained in his own posses- 
sion. In proportion as agriculture improved, and money in- 
creased, it was found that these services, though extremely 
burdensome to the villain, were of little advantage to the mas~ 
ter; and that the produce of a large estate could be much 
more conveniently disposed of by the peasants themselves, who 
raised it, than by the landlord or his bailiff, who were former- 
ly accustomed to receive it. A commutation was, therefore, 
made of rents for services, and of money-rents for those im 
kind ; and as men in a subsequent age discovered, that farms 
were better cultivated where the farmer enjoyed security in his 
possession, the practice of granting leases to the peasant be- 
gan to prevail, which entirely broke the bonds of servitude, 
already much relaxed from the former practices. The latest 
¢ laws which we find in England, for enforcing or regulati:-g 
* this species of servitude, were enacted in the reign of Hen- 


* History of England, chap. 23. 
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‘ ry Seventh. And though the antient statutes on this subject 

* remain still unrepealed by Parliament, it appears, that before 
* the end of Elizabeth, the distinction between villain and free- 
* man, was totally, though insensibly, abolished ; and that no 
‘ — remained in the state; to whom the formef laws could 
* be applied.’ ; 

But, long before the fifteenth centary, it is certain that there 
was a class of tenants, holding on leases for lives; or for a term 
of years, and paying a rent in land produce, in sefvices, or in 
money. Whether they gradually sprung up from the class of 
bondmen, according to Lord Kames, * or existed from the ear- 
liest period of the feudal constitution; according to other wri- 
ters, + their number cannot be supposed to have been consider- 
able during the middle ages: The stock which ‘these tenants 


employed in cultivation, commonly belonged to the proprietor; , 


who received a proportion of the produce as rent;—a system, 
which still exists in France, where such tenants are called me- 
tayers, and some vestiges of which may yet be traced in the 
steel-bow of the law of Scotland. Leases of the 13th century 
still remain; + and both the laws and chartularies, § clearly 
prove the existence in Scotland, of a class of cultivators, dis- 
tinct from the serft or bondmen. Yet the condition of these 
tenants seems to have been very different from that of the ten- 
ants of the present day; and the lease approached nearer in its 
form to a feu-charter, than to the mutual agreement now in use. 
It was of the nature of a beneficiary grant by the proprietor, 
under certain ¢ohditions; and for a limited period: the consent 
of the tenant seems never to have been doubted. In the com- 
mon expression, granting a lease, we have retained an idea of 
the original character of the deed even to the present time. 

_ The corn crops cultivated during this period seem to have 
been of the same species, though all of them ptobably much 
inferior in quality to what they are in the present day. Wheat, 
the most valuable grain, must have borne a small proportion, at 
Jeast in Britain, to that of other crops; the remarkable fluctu- 
ation of price ; its extreme scarcity, indicated by the extrava- 
gant’rate at which it was sometimes sold ; as well as the prepa- 
ratory cultivation required, may convince us, that its consump- 
tion was confined to the higher orders, and that its growth was’ 
by no means extensive. Rye and oats furnished the bread and 
drink of the great body of the people of Europe. Cultivated 
herbage and roots were then unknown in the agriculture of Bri- 





* Kames’s Law Tracts. + Bell’s Treatise on Leases. 
¢ Sir John Cullum’s History and Antiquities of Hawsted (Suffulk.) 
§ Chalmers’s Caledonia, Book 4. chap. 6. 
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tain. Tt was not till the end of the reign of Henry VIII, that 
my sallads, carrots or other edible roots, were produced ini 
England. The little of these vegetables that was used, was for- 
merly imported from Holland and Flanders. Queen Catherine, 
when she wanted a sallad, was obliged to despatch a messenger 
thither on purpose. * 

The ignorance and insécurity of those ages, which’ necessari- 
ly confined the cultivation of corn to’a comparatively small por- 
tion of country, left all the rest of it in a state of nature, to be 
depastured: by the inferior animals, then only oceasionally sub- 
jected to the care and controul of man. Cultivators were crowd- 
ed together in miserable hamlets; the ground contiguous was 
kept continually under tillage; and hieniana this, wastes‘and wood- 
Jands of much greater extent were appropriated to the mainte~ 
nance of their flocks and herds, which pastured indiscriminate- 
ly with little attention from their owners. 

The low price of butcher meat, though it was then the food 
of the common people,. when compared with the price of corn, 
has been justly noticed by several writers, as a decisive proof of 
the small progress of civilization and industry. 


Of the state of agriculture in England, we may obtain # 
iiearer view, by shortly adverting to some of the laws from the 
Conquest, down to the beginning of the reign of Henry VII. 
in 1485, when the feudal system, which had been gradually fall- 
ing into decay, was almost dissolved in that country. 

One of the earliest and greatest grievances, was the levying 
of Purveyance. This originally comprehended the necessary 
provisions, carriages, &c. which the nearest farmers were ob~- 
liged to furnish to the King’s armies at the current prices; and 
to his houses and castles in time of war. It was called the great 
Purveyance, and the officers who collected those necessaries were 
called purveyers. The smaller Purveyance included the necessary 
provisions and carriages for the King’s household, when living’ 
at home, or travelling through the kingdom, which the tenants 
on the King’s demesne lands were obliged to furnish gratis; and’ 
the practice came to be adopted by the barons and great men, 
in every tour which they thought proper to make in. the coun- 
try. These exaetions were so grievous; and levied in so licen- 
tious a manner, that the farmers, when they heard of the Court’s 
approach, often deserted their houses, as: if the country had 
been invaded by an enemy. £ Purveyance,’ says Dirom, + 
* was, perhaps, ‘for many centuries, the chief obstruction to 


¢ Hume’s History of England, chap. 23, 
+ Inquiry into the Corn. Laws, &c. p. 9 
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the agriculture and improvement of Great Britain. Many 
laws were made for the reformation and regulation of purvey- 
ance, but without effect; and the practice continued down to 
so late a period as the reign of James the First.’ 

The home trade in corn and other products was restrained, 
by acts against forestallers in 1360, and at several subsequent 
periods. For many years after the Conquest, the greater part 
of the trade of England was carried on in markets and fairs; 
and a very considerable part of the revenue of the Crown arose 
from the duties payable to the King upon the goods brought to 
them for sale. The barons had also tolls at the fairs within their 
respective jurisdictions. When farmers and merchants were 
bringing their corn and other necessaries to be sold there, they 
were sometimes met on the way by persons who purchased their 
commodities in order to retail them at a higher price. Thus, 
the King and the Lord of the Manor, lost the several duties 
payable to them ; and the price, it was thought, was at the same 
time raised to the inhabitants. Such were the original forestall. 
ers, who were subjected by several statutes to severe penalties. 
This crime of forestalling, and the kindred ones of regrating 
and ingrossing, were carefully defined, and the different degrees 
of punishment specified, in a new statute in 1552, to be afier- 
wards noticed. An early law of 1266, for regulating the assize 
of bread and ale, furnishes a clear proof of the little intercourse 
that must have subsisted at that time between town and country. 
‘ Brewers in cities,’ says the statute, * may well afford to sell 
* two gallons of beer or ale for a penny, and out of cities three 
* or four gallons for a penny.’ 

Several laws were made in the !4th and 15th centuries, per- 
mitting the exportation of grain, when the price of wheat did 
not exceed six shillings and eightpence a quarter ; and in 1463 
importation was prohibited when the price was lower. ‘The 
Jast statute, however, was little attended to, and foreign grain 
was admitted as before ; while the state of the country, and the 
restrictions on internal commerce, scarcely permitted any ad- 
vantage to be derived from the acts allowing exportation. 


In the elaborate work of Mr Chalmers already referred to, a 
great many valuable notices are collected regarding the husband- 
ry of Scotland during these ages. It is evident from his re- 
searches, that the progress of cultivation, in the 13th century, 
had been greater than we should have ex from the tur- 
bulence of the times, and the comparatively rude and unciviliz- 
ed state of society. Purveyance, and other obstructions to im- 
provement, were nearly the same in Scotland as in England; 
the laws regarding the corn trade appear in some instances to 
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have been copied from those of England ; and in the northern, 
gs in the southern part of the island, the clergy were by tar the 
most skilful and industrious husbandmen. 

Yet it is difficult to reconcile the idea of aity considerable im- 
provement, particularly in so far as regards the extensive culti- 
vation of wheat, (which Mr Chalmers infers from the authorities 
he quotes), with an act passed in 1426; which ordained every 
busbandman, tilling with a plough of eight oxen, to sow at least 
a firlot (little more than a Winchasst bushel) of wheat, and half 
a firlot of peas, with a proportion of beans; or with the state of 
the districts where wheat is said to have been extensively grown; 
only a few years ago, 

y statute 1449, the tenant was for the first time secured in 

ion during the term of his lease, against a purchaser of 

the land; and in 1469, he was protected from having his pro- 

perty carried off for the landlord’s debts, beyond the amount of 

rent actually due ; a statute which proves his miserable condition 
before that time. 


Soon after the beginning of the 16th century, agriculture par- 
took of the general improvement which followed the invention 
of the art of printing, the revival of literature, and the more set- 
tled authority of government; and, instead of the occasional 


notices of historians, we can now refer to regular treatises, writ- 
ten by men who engaged eagerly in this neglected, and hitherto 
degraded, occupation. We shall therefore give a short account 
of the principal works, as well as of the laws and general policy 
of Britain in regard to 2 ey from the early part of the 
16th century to the Revolution in 1688, when a new era coms 
imenced in the legislation of corn, and soon after in the practice 
of the cultivator. 

The first, and by far the best of our early works, is The Book 
of Husbandry, printed in 1534, commonly ascribed to Fitzher- 
bert, a Judge of the Common Pleas in the reign of Henry VIII. 
This was followed, in 1589, by The Book of Surveying and Im- 
provements, by the same author. In the former treatise we have 
a clear and minute description of the rural practices of that pe- 
siod ; and from the latter may be learned a good deal of the 
economy of the feudal system in its decline. The Book of Husban= 
dry has scarcely been excelled by any later production, in as far 
as concerns the subjects of which it treats; for at that time, cul- 
tivated herbage and edible roots were still unknown in England. 
The author writes from his own experience of more than forty 
years ; and, if we except his biblical allusions, and one or two 

VOL. XVII. NO. 66, Q 
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vestiges of the superstition of the Roman writers about the ins 
fluence of the moon, there is very little of this valuable work 
that should be omitted, and not a great deal that need be add- 
ed, in so far as regards the culture of corn, in a Manual of hus- 
bandry adapted even to the present time. Fitzherbert touches 
on almost every department of the art ;- and, in about a hundred 
octavo pages, has contrived to condense more practical informa 
tion, than will be found scattered through as many volumes of 
later times; and yet he’is minute even to an extreme on points of 
real utility. There is no reason to say, with Mr Harte, that he 
had revived the husbandry of the Romans ; he merely describes 
the practices of the age in which he lived ; and from his com. 
mentary on the old statute extenta manerii, in his Book of Sur. 
veying, in which he does not allude to any recent improvements, 
it is probable that the management which he details had been 
long established. But it may surprise some of the agriculturists 
_of the present day to be told, that, after the lapse of almost three 
centuries, Fitzherbert’s practice, in some material branches, has 
not been improved upon; and that in several districts abuses 
still exist, which. were as clearly pointed out by him: at that ear- 
ly period; as by any writer of the present age. 

The Book of Husbandry begins with the plough, and other in- 
struments, which are concisely and particularly described ; and 
then about a third part of it is occupied with the several opera» 
tions, as they succeed one another throughout the year. Among 
other things in this part of the work, the following deserve no- 
tice—‘ Somme (ploughs) wyli tourn the sheld bredith at every 
* landes ende, and plowe all one way;’ the same kind of plough 
that is now found zo useful on hilly grounds. Of wheel ploughs, 
he observes, that * they be good on even grounde that lyeth 
* lyghte; ” and on such lands they are still most commonly em- 
jloyed. Cart wheels were sometimes bound with ison, of which 
is greatly approves. On the much agitated question about the 
employment of horses or oxen in labour, the most important ar- 
guments are distinctly stated—* In somme places,’ he says, ‘a 
* horse plough is better,’ and, in others, an oxen plough, to’ 
which, upon the whole, he gives the preference; and to this, 
considerit.g the practices of that — they were probably en- 
titled. Beans and peas seem to have been common crops. He 
mentions the different kinds of wheat, barley and oats; and, 
after des¢ribing the method of harrowing ¢ all maner of cornnes,’ 
we find the roller employed,—* They use to role theyr barley 
« grounde after a showr of rayne, to make the ground even to 
© mowe.’ Under the article ‘ To Falowe,’ he observes,. * the 
© greatter clottes (clods), the better wheate,. for the clottes kepe 
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‘ the wheate warme all wynter; and at March they will melte, 
‘ and breake and fal in manye small peces, the whiche is a newe 
‘ dongynge and refreshynge of the corne. ’ is is agreeable 
to the present practice, founded on the very same reasons, ‘ In 
* May, the shepe folde is to be set out;’ but Fitzherbert does 
not much approve of folding, and points out its disadvantages in 
a very judicious manner. ‘ In the later end of May, and the 
 begynnynge of June, is tyme to wede the corne;’ and theu 
we have an accurate description of the different weeds, and the 
instruments and mode of weeding. Next comes'a second plough- 
ing of the fallow; and afterwards, in the latter end of June, 
mowing the meadows begins. Of this operation, and of the 
forks and rakes, and the haymaking, there is a very good ac- 
count. The corn harvest naturally follows; rye and wheat were 
usually shorn, and barley and oats cut with the scythe. This in- 
telligent writer does not approve of the practice, which still pre- 
vails in some places, of cutting wheat high, and then mowing 
the stubbles. * In Somersetshire,’ he says, ‘ they do shere 
‘ theyr wheat very lowe; and the wheate strawe that they pur- 
* pose to make thacke of, they do not threshe it, but cut off the 
‘ ears, and bynd it in sheues, and call it rede, and therewith 
‘ they thacke theyr houses.’ He recommends the practice of 
setting up corn in shocks, with two sheaves to cover eight, in- 
stead of ten sheaves, as at present ; probably owing to the straw 
being then shorter. The corn was commonly housed; but if 
there be a want of room, he advises that the ricks be built on a 
scaffold, and not upon the ground.—Corn-stacks are now be- 
ginning to be built on pillars and frames.—The fallow received 
a third ploughing in September, and was sown about Michael- 
mas. ‘ Wheat is moost commonlye sowen under the forowe, 
* that is to say, cast it uppon the falowe, and then plowe it 
‘ under.’ And this Seach of his subject is concluded with di- 
— about thrashing, winnowing, and other kinds of barn- 
work. 

Fitzherbert next proceeds to live stock. * An housbande, ” 
he says, ‘ can not well thryue by his corne, without he haue o- 
‘ ther cattell, nor by his cattell, without corne.’—* And by- 
* cause that shepe, in myne opynyon, is the mooste profytablest 
*‘cattell that any man can haue, therefore I pourpose to speaké 
* fyrst of shepe.’ His remarks on this subject are so accurate, 
that one might imagine they came from a storemaster of the pre 
sent day ; and the minutise which he details are exactly what the 
Writer of this article has seen practised in the hilly parts of thid 
country. In some places ogee * they neuer seuer thei? 

2 
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* lambes from their dammes ; ’—* and the poore of the peeke 
¢ (high) countreye and such other places, where, as they vse to 
* mylke theyr ewes, they vse to wayne theyr lambes at 12 wekes 
* olde, and to mylke theyr ewes fiue or syxe wekes ;—but that,’ 
he observes, ‘ is greate hurte to the ewes, and wyll cause them 
* that they will not take the ramme at the tyme of the yere for 
* pouertye, but goo we nr. ’—‘ In’ June is tyme to shere 
* shepe; and ere they be shorne, they must be verye well wash- 
£ en, the which shall be to the owner greate profyte in the sale 
* of his wool, and also to the clothe maker. ’ f bens that 
hand-washing was then a common practice ; and yet, in the west 
and north of Scotland, at this day, sheep are never washed at 
all. His remarks on horses, cattle, &c. are not less interesting; 
and there is a very good account of the diseases of each species, 
and some just observations on the advantage of mixing different 
kinds on the same pasture. Swine and Bees conclude this 
branch of the work. 

The author then points out the great advantages of enclo- 
sures ; recommends ‘ quycksettynge, dychynge, and hedgeyng;” 
and gives particular directions about the settes, and the method 
of training a hedge, as well as concerning the planting and ma- 
nagement of trees. We have then a short information ‘ for a 
 yonge gentylman that intendeth to thryue ;’ and * a prolouge 
€ for the wiues occupation ; ’ in some instances rather too home- 
ly for the present time. Among other things, she is to ‘ make 
her husband and herself somme clothes; ’ and * she maye haue 
* the lockes of the shepe eyther to make blankettes and couer- 
© lettes, or bothe.” This is not so much amiss; but what fol- 
lowes will bring our learned Judge into disrepute, even with our 
most industriows housewives. * It is a wyues occupation, to 
* wynowe all maner of cornes, to make malte, to washe and 
* wrynge, to make heye, shere corne, and, in time of nede, to 
¢ helpe her husbande to fyll the mucke wayne or dounge carte, 
© dryue the ploughe, to loode hey, corne, and suche other. 
* And to go or ride to the mace to sel butter, chese, mylke, 
‘ chekyns, capons, hennes, es, gese, and all maner 
s of cornes. 7 The rest of the bai onthe some useful ad- 
Vices about diligence and economy ; and concludes, after the 
manner of the age, with many pious exhortations. 

Such is Fitzherbert’s Book of Husbandry, and such was the 
state of agriculture in England in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, and probably for a long time before ; for he nowhere 
speaks of the practices which he describes or recommends as of 
recent introduction. 

(To be continued: ) 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Effects of Average High and Low Prices. 


Sir, London, April 1816. 

Tere is not, perhaps, a more inveterate prejudice 
among mankind, than the notion, that a dow price tends ‘to en- 
rich a. country; and, of course, that the lower prices fall, the 
various ‘classes will become more wealthy. This, however, is 
directly contrary to facts, and necessarily must ever be so. Yet, 
though all our classes, except that of annuitants with fixed in- 
comes, are, at present, actually suffering from the truth of the 
opposite deetrine, the great body will not open their eyes to 
what is brought home to their pockets. They persevere in their 
prejudices, and use them for the basis of the most illiveral, and 
indeed absurd, accusations against our agricultural classes. As 
this body, suffering as it is from the effects of a too low price, 
is particularly assailed at present by these prejudices, perhaps 
you will not think it an object foreign to your Magazine, to ate 
tempt to remove them. 

This, I am well aware, is a purpose nearly Quixotic with ree 
spect to the great mass of the lower ranks. Neither reasoning 
nor facts, [ fear, will remove prejudices so deeply rooted among 
these. There are many, however, of all classes, and these are 
the most liberal, upon whom neither facts nor reasoning will be 
lost. ; 

The popular notion animadverted upon, arises, like other 
similar fancies, from a partial view of the subject. These peo- 
ple look at the subject.only as buyers, and each for himself con- 
siders all others only as sellers. He thus leaves out, or over- 
Jooks, the essential point, of Aimself being a seller also. If we 
give a lower price for an article, argue all, it must be better for 
us. But they do not consider, that in order to be able to be 
buyers, they must be sellers; and that if they buy lower, they 
must sell lower. We could buy such an article for so much 
twenty years ago, or at least at thie close of the American war ; 
and now it is no less than twice or thrice the amount. Granted. 
But is not the fact the same with respect to.the articles in which 
the speakers themselves deal ? 

And what is the cause of the rise? A higher charge has 
been made by others on me, and I, in return, have made a 
higher charge on others. ‘This difference, or the amount of 
the rise, does more than place the various circulators in the 
#ame situation in which they were twenty years ago, or at the 
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close of the American war. For, though part of the rise is 

merely nominal, or takes place to meet the higher charges of 

others, there is also another part, the object of which was to 

obtain the means of better living, or of saving more money, if 

the dealer chooses. Thus all classes with us are richer, not 

merely nominally, but really, than they were at the close of the 
merican war, or twenty years ago, 

Our first conjectures in politics are very apt to be wrong, and 
to require the correction of a deeper consideration of facts, 
It seems a very probable thing to our first thoughts, if the 
Joaf should fall from 11d. to 8d., and meat from 10d. a pound 
to 6d., that all classes will be made richer; for, subsistence be- 
ipg cheaper, they will have more money to spend on other arti- 
cles. But 4s this the fact ? or can it be the actual result of such 
a fall? Certainly not. Could the income of all classes remain 
what it was before, and yet subsistence fall, all classes, or the 
nation, would be richer. But this cannot possibly be. With 
respect to the class of annuitants with fixed incomes, it is in- 
deed the fact. Their income remains the same, while their ex- 
penditure is diminished. Such a fall, therefore, necessarily ren- 
ders them richer, but it tends to impoverish all the classes whose 
income depends on the amount of employment, or the rate of 
price charged for it. 

This fall in the price of subsistence, produces, necessarily, a 
diminution of the income of the circulators who are employed 
in raising subsistence. Earning less than they used to do, they 
must buy less from the other circulators. These, therefore, 
must suffer a diminution of their means to charge, or their in- 
come: of course, likewise, all those from whom they buy, and 
thus in a circle through the whole mass of circulators, except 
fixed annuitants. 

It is an axiom in statistics, that price, income, and employ- 
ment, mutuglly represent one another, and, therefore, must cor- 
respond in amount. If a few misers be excepted, the income of 
all circulators is spent in giving employment, either by investing 
it ag capital, or by expending it on the various articles of living. 
Every average diminution of price and income must produce a 
diminution of employment, or the means of charging, in one 
shape or another. A general fall in the rate of prices, there- 
fore, is not, as so many imagine, a mere reduction of the same 
articles to a lower nominal value, while the amount of articles 
is the same as before. There is a positive diminution of this a- 
mount equal to the amount of the fall, or the proportion which 
it bears to the former average price. \ 
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In the ‘ Happiness of States,’ the author, in his analysis of 
Wages and of Price, * has shown, that the rise in the average 
price of things, springs from the various classes charging high- 
er, in order to procure the means of better living, each for it- 
self—as well as to meet the increasing demand made on them by 
others for a similar purpose. Each class goes on charging, as 
far as is in its power, for more articles that are the objects of 
desire among men; and, in proportion as the average general 
price rises, all succeed in obtaining their wishes. 

Price being thus made up of the charges of the various 
classes, for subsistence and so forth, and, of course, repre- 
senting the amount of employment, or the means of charging 
in one form or another, the rise in price must evidently de- 
note a os variety, or a greater amount of similar employ- 
ment. it follows as evidently, that when this price falls, there 
must be a diminution of employment, or the means of charg- 
ing, in one shape or another. A general reduction of price in 
all articles, were that possible with an increasing population, 
instead of enriching most circulators, or even maintaining them 
in the same rank of wealth as before, would render all but fix< 
ed annuitants poorer. 

The same author has laid it down as an axiom in dealing, 
that a change in the price of any article, whether to higher or 
lower, which affects the buyers and sellers of it equally, leaves 
things, with respect to.the various dealers, as before.+ But it is 
not meant by this, that such a rise or fall makes buyer and 
seller neither richer nor poorer ; which is contrary to the lead- 
ing doctrine taught in the same chapter, that the higher the a- 
verage general price of things, the richer a district or country. 
It means, that all such changes leave the buyer and seller in the 
same comparative state, with respect to oak other. In fact, it 
is grounded on the mathematical truth, that 6 shillings bear the 
same proportion to 8 that 12 do to 16; but it does not follow 
from this, that 12 and 16 are not double the amount of 6 and 8, 

In thinly peopled districts, the rate of price is always lower 
than in those which are more populous. But does this render 
the various classes in the former richer? or does it suppose 
them as rich? Quite the reverse. In» the Highlands, not a 
century ago, a dozen of eggs could be got for a penny, and meat 
for three ‘arthings a pound. But was the population there as 
tich then as in Edinburgh or London now, where a single egg 
costs from a penny to three pence, and a pound of meat from 
eight pence to a shilling ? Not to go back to the times of Ca- 


* Book 2. ch. 8. & 11. + P. 144. 
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ractacus and Galgacus, or even to the era of the Reformation, 
let us fix on the period at the commencement of the American 
war, when the average rate of British prices was so much lower 
than at present. Had the different classes then the same variety 
of comforts in living, or the same means of saving money, as 
they have had for the last ten years? In a general reduction of 
prices, all will participate in the depression. Though they may 
preserve a corresponding comparative rank with respect to one 
another as before, yet it is a fall. They may be on the usual 
comparative level, but it is a lower level. They have sunk alike, 
but still they have really sunk. 

The rate of charging in different districts or countries, it is 
true, will vary. The greater ease or difficulty in procuring 
some leading articles, and, of course, the less or greater employ- 
ment afforded by these,—the larger or smaller quantity of them 
rendered necessary by climate, and the influence of peculiarities 
in temper, morals and manners,—produce a difference in the ge- 
neral rate of charging. In some cases, when districts or nations 
are very dissimilar in their circumstances, these differences may 
be very considerable. The same nominal amount of income in 
one of these districts or countries, may purchase an amount of 
articles of the same class, very different from what it procures 
in another. But if the same variety and same quantity of ar- 
ticles be used by corresponding classes in any two states, the 
rate of charging will not be very materially different. Travellers 
find, that even in countries where the general nominal rate of 

rices is much lower than in Britain, certain districts and towns 
mm proportion as they approach the variety of comforts and 
luxuries of Britons, and, of course, the rate of charging repre- 
sents a similar variety and amount of employment with theirs, 
that rate approaches the British. 

The mode of living is so essentially connected with the rate of 
charging, that if the one be given with respect to any town or 
district, the other may be accurately deduced from it. In pro- 
portion as any town or district indulges in comforts and luxu- 
riés, the rate of charging is high, and vice versd. When we see 
a place abounding in good houses and fine furniture, while the 
inhabitants dress well and eat well, and are very constantly em- 
ployed, in short, exhibiting generally the marks of comfort and 
opulence, we shall find that the rate of charging in it is high. 
But if we enter a town, where the houses are mean and dirty, 
while the inhabitants fare hardly, dress shabbily, and have more 
idle time; where the marks of poverty are thus as conspicuous as 
those of wealth were in the former, we may rest assured that the 
price of things there is low. Some peculiar local circumstances 
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produce certain exceptions; but, in general, whether we coms 
pare different periods of the same town or district, or different 
towns and districts, the average price of articles, of bread, of 
meat, of household furniture, of clothes, of instruction, amuse- 
ments, &c. according as this is higher or lower, points out the 
comparative wealth or poverty of the given period or place. 

It has become fashionable, of late, to consider war prices as 
synonimous with high prices, and peace prices as synonimous 
with low, particularly with respect to apebestnieal produce, 
here seems no good ground for this. The fact has happened 
to be so in the present instance; but there is nothing in war 
that necessarily tends to raise the price of agricultural produce, 
or of peace to depress it: Or, if there be any general tendency 
of the sort in either, it is liable to be counteracted by occasional 
circumstances of both. 

The average price of wheat per quarter, in Windsor market, 
for the following years, proves this. In 1755 it was 1J. 10s. Id. 
In 1756, the first year of active war, it rose to 2/. Os. 2d. Next 
year it reached 2/. 13s, 4d. It then declined, during four years 
of hot war, till, in 1761, it had fallen to 12. 6s. 10d. It then 
rose again; and, in 1763, the last year of that war, it was 
Hl, 16s, Id. 

In 1764, the first year of peace, it rose to 21. Is. 6d. In 
1765 to 2l. 8s. From 1766 to 1773, it varied considerably 
every year, being lowest in 1769, or at 2/. Os. 7d.; and highest 
in 1778, the last year of the peace, or at 2/. 19s. 2d. 

In 1774, the first year of the American war, it fell to 27. 15s. 2d. 
It then kept falling to 1776, when it was 2/. 2s. 8d. It rose 
next year to 2/. 8s. lid. It fell during the subsequent two 
years, and reached its lowest depression during this war in 1779, 
when it was I/. 16s. 2d. It then rose gradually, till it reached 
21. 148, $d. in 1783, the year in which the war ceased. 

It was 5d. lower next year. It fell during the two subsequent 
years of peace, but not so low as in 1779, a year of hot war, 
for it only reacheu 2/. 2s. 3d. It then gradually rose till 1789, 
when it was 2/. 16s.2d. In 1790 it was the same. In 1791 
it fell to 2/. 9s. 4d. In 1792 it rose to 2/. 13s, 

In 1793, the first year of the French revolution war, it was 
21. 15s. 8d. It fell, in. 1794, to 2/, 14s. In 1795 it rose to 4/. 
ls. 6d. In (796 it was 4/. Os. 2d. It fell, in 1797, to 41. 2s.: 
in 1798 to 2/. 14s. In the famous years 1800 and 1801 it rose 
to above 2} times this amount, or to 6/, 7s. and 6/. 8s. 6d. In 
1802, the year of the peace of Amiens, it fell nearly one-half, 
or to 3/. 7s. 2d. It fell still farther in 1803, the year of renew- 
ed war, or to 3/, It rose 9s. 6d. in 1804. In 1805 it was as 
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high as 4/. 8s. In 1807 it fell to $7. 18s. It was 3/. 19s. 2d. in 
1809; and, during the four subsequent years, it was very high, 
It reached its extreme height in 1812, or 6/. 8s. During the 
renewed war of 1815 it continued gradually to fall, till it reach- 
ed its late very low price ; and now it seems evidently to be ris- 
ing again. 
These facts show, that agricultural produce rises and falls in 
' price, without any particular reference to war or to peace; and, 
therefore, it is not a state of war or of peace, which, of itself, 
raises or lowers the price of the articles of the farmer; but the 
occasional or particular circumstances of either. And the same 
thing could be shown with respect to the articles of other circu- 
Jators. The mere difference in circumstances, arising from our 
army being chiefly at home, or abroad, or from its carrying on 
war in countries that can supply them with subsistence, or in 
those that.cannot, and in which they must draw the supplies 
from our own farmers, will make a very considerable difference 
in price for the period. 
here is a fair, or natural rate of price of all articles, com- 
pared with each other. This is the average rate of price of the 
erticles, for the period, regulated as an average rate must be, by 
the style of living of the classes that deal in them, and corrected 
dy competition, whether that rate, on a comparison of countries or 
periods, be found to be high or low. As all circulators charge, 
according to the demands made on them by others, the average 
rates of prices of particular classes for the period, are taken in- 
to the average general price of the period; and, of course, this 
eneral rate is adjusted to meet the average particular rates. 
proportion as any of these agree with the former, the rate 
is, on the whole, better for circulators in general. A little ten- 
dency in all to a higher rate, however, far from doing harn, is 
advantageous to the community. It increases the stimulus on 
Girculation,—corresponds with the desire of all circulators, to 
make a progress in living better, as well as with the tendency to 
a higher price produced by the increase of population,—and it 
angiaauhe the average amount of employment among the various 
classes. 
The charges of the lower ranks of circulators form so large 
a portion of all price, that, in order to give them a decent a- 
mount of comforts, the average rate of price must reach a consi- 
derable height. The middle ranks, with an inferior rate of charg- 
ing, may obtain the more common comforts or luxuries; but the 
highest rate of price, in the most crowded state of population, 
will procure the lower classes only the cheaper comforts. A low 
price keeps these hard-working classes grovelling in dirt, and ig 
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a state of penury, which is barely able to supply them with the 
merest necessaries. 
(To be continued). 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


An Essay on the Commutation of Tithes, to which was adjudged 
the Bedfordean Gold Medal, by the Bath and West-of-England 
Society, at their Annual Meeting, December 13th, 1814. 


By Joun Benert, Esq. of Pyt-House, Wilts. 


Tue Bath and West-of-England Society, for the encourage- 
ment of Agriculture, &c. having offered its most honourable 
reward for the best Treatise on a Commutation for Tithe, I 
hereby send this, the result of long reflection on that subject, 
though it has been very hastily written down. I have not been 
urged hereto so much by a desire to obtain that reward, as by 
a wish to promote the Society’s most laudable endeavours ; feel- 
ing as I do, in common with it, that a Commutation of Tithe 
for some unobjectionable property would produce the greatest 
possible benefit to the agricultural interest of this country; and 
would, at the same time, strengthen the interests of its church, 

The late Mr Pitt had it certainly in his contemplation to 
effect a commutation of Tithe: his successors have been so 
much occupied with war measures, that all great national im- 
and ameliorations have naturally been obstructed 

ereby. 

The long-wished-for time of peace is arrived, and has brought 
with it the expected good to all classes of the community, exe 
cepting to the agriculturist ;—to him it has brought evil. 

The agriculture of this country is now on the decline: The 
present, therefore, is the time to remove one of the greatest 
checks to agricultural industry and improvement, which proba- 
bly ever did exist in this or in any other country, by a Commu- 
tation of Tithe. 

In treating of Tithe, I desire it to be understood, that I do 
not by any means wish to invade the property of the Church, or 
to doubt the perfect right and title which the clergy have to 
their portion of that property, as long as they perform the du- 
ties of the Church. I speak of Tithe as a property (not consi- 
dering in whose possession it is), which, in its nature, is so in- 
jorious to the interest of the whole State, that it ought to be, 
and eventually, I believe, must be, commuted for some other of 
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equal value to the owners, but which will not produce the same 
€vil consequences to the public. 

The oppressive action of the Tithe system has not yet been 
generally and perfectly understood. When Tithe was first e- 
stablished, (and its advocates speak of it as of very great anti- 
quity), probably it was not worth more than one-tenth of the 
net produce of the land. The earth, we must suppose, in those 
days, produced its fruits almost spontaneously, or with very lit- 
tle culture ; but, in the same proportion as the expense of cul- 
tivation has increased, so has the value of Tithe increased be- 
yond the tenth; for the Tithe-owner takes one-tenth of the 
gross produce, without paying any part of the expense of cul- 
tivation. For this reason, the proportional value of Tithe to 
rent, in this country, has rapidly increased during the late war, 
or within these twenty years past. ‘The expense of cultivation 
has been greatly increased by taxes, and various other causes: 
The increase of the expense of cultivation must either sink the 
rents, or raise the price of corn; for the farmer must have 
his fair profit. Now, if the rent should be sunk to repay the 
farmer’s increased expense of cultivation, the Tithe will not be 
sunk thereby, for it is taken from the gross produce; conse- 
quently, the rent and tithe will come nearer in value to each 
other. The same will be the case, if the corn should be risen 
in price to repay the increased expense of cultivation; for the rent 
will not be risen thereby, though the tithe will. The conse- 
quence must always be, that all taxes or other expenses which 
may fall on the farmer, and which must tend either to depress, 
or to prevent the rents from rising (though the price of corn 
should rise), will also tend to increase the value of the tithe; 
and though, on account of the increase of our population, and 
the difficulties which have attended the importation of provi- 
sions, the rents have of late years risen very considerably, yet 
the value of the tithe has risen in a much greater proportion. 
The case must be the same with respect to all money expended 
in the improvement of land. I will suppose a farmer should ex- 
pend five pounds an acre in lime, or any other artificial manure; 
the rent cannot, therefore, be raised; but the tithe must be 
worth, at the least, twelve shillings more, as six pounds worth 
more of corn must be grown in consequence of that manure, 
for the purpose of repaying to the farmer the original five pounds 
expended, the tithe amounting to twelve shillings, and interest 
of the money five shillings, leaving to the farmer the profit of 
three shillings per acre for his exertions. The case is still 
stronger with respect to the cultivation of waste Jand, and al 
most amounts to a prohibition. 
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I will now consider tithe as it affects the Church alone, and 
the established religion of the country. It is an essential point 
for the support of religion, that the people should love and re- 
spect its ministers ; that they should look up to them in all times 
of difficulty as their advisers, their fathers, and friends. Under 
such circumstances, the clergyman’s power of doing good would 
be infinite ; and that is the species of power which he ought at 
all times, and probably often does, seek after. But he looks for 
it in vain: for the tithe system casts a bone of contention be- 
tween the minister and his parishioners, which, in many cases, 
not only destroys all the respect which they ought to feel for their 
pastor, but also establishes in them a most inveterate hatred to- 
wards him. This unfortunate enmity often originates on a cler- 
gyman’s taking possession of his living. His first step is gene~ 
rally, and naturally, to bring a surveyor into his parish; who 
must, if possible, raise the amount of the tithes, without consi- 
dering how and when they were last valued. This frequently 
creates a suspicion amongst his parishioners, that he attends 
more to his individual interest, than to the duties of his church : 
the parishioners, who are acquainted and connected with each 
other, often unite in their opposition to the increased demand : 
—an inveterate enmity immediately succeeds; the clergyman 
throws the blame on the illiberality of the farmers, and they in 
return blame their pastor. The whole blame ought probably 
to be attributed to the tithe system, which gives one man a 
power over, and an interference in, the property of many; and 
it is that species of power and interference, which must produce 
ill-will and enmity towards the person possessing it, as long as 
human minds, hearts, and feelings, continue to be formed as 
they have hitherto been. 

' One great cause for disagreement in the valuation of Tithe, 
arises from the nature of the system also, which is, that each 
party concerned values it at what it is worth to the other; and 
the difference in value to the owner, and renter, is very great. 
The ill consequences to religion of these enmities must be evi- 
dent ; and I believe that more dissenters from the Established 
Church have been produced by this cause, than by any other ; 
that the defection from that church ought not to be attributed 
to the neglect or want of zeal in its ministers, but to the Tithe 
system alone ;—a system so ruinous in its consequences, and so 
truly calculated to produce dissension between the minister and 
his flock, that I can only attribute the length of its existence to 
the excellence of the church to which it is attached, and to the 
general respectability of its ministers. This is the nature of 
that system, founded on ancient and shrewd policy. How long 
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it may exist, it is impossible to say; but of the truth of this 
assertion I am convinced,—That it will be the best policy of 
tithe owners to take a full and fair equivalent for the enormous 
property which they now possess ; and particularly at this time, 
when the country at large is probably willing to give that equf- 
valent. 

Much has been said about the nature of that equivalent ; 
land, and corn rent, are the only two likely to be approved of, 
I think the corn rent strongly objectionable, on the ground 
which I have before stated; namely, that the corn rent must 
rise with the price of corn, though the rent of the land may be 
kept down or depressed by the weight of taxes, or expense of 
cultivation. 

Therefore, by establishing corn rents we should do harm, by 
the preventing the adoption of the superior plan. 

With respect to the tithes in the possession of lay impropria- 
tors, it would only be necessary to compel them, by the intend- 
ed act of Parliament, (when required so to do by a majority of 
the land owners as would be expressed in that act), to sell or 
exchange them for land of equal value within a certain distance ; 
the value to be ascertained by commissioners in the usual man- 
ner, and the general system to be adopted in valuing being first 
pointed out in the act of Parliament: which act should also 
empower trustees for settled estates to give consent thereto. 
Land appears to me to be the only fair equivalent which can be 
given to the Church. 

The objections which have been made to land, I believe, are, 
ist, the difficulty of procuring it in convenient situations ; 2dly, 
the expense which may be occasioned by draining, and new 
cultivation, which ought not to fall on one life-holder ; and, 3dly, 
the power it would give to a life-holder to injure his successor, 
by exhausting the land by bad cultivation. 

The whole of these objections might be shortly and easily 
answered, by asking the question, If these inconveniences are 
experienced on the glebe-lands now held by clergymen for life ? 
Bat I will point out modes of obviating them. 

With respect to the procuring land in convenient situations, 
I should say, that any situation would be convenient within the 
county or deste ; for a clergyman would be in the situation of 
any other land-owner, and his residence on his estate would not 
be more necessary. ; 

I would permit clergymen to grant leases for a term, not ex- 
ceeding ten years, at the best rack-rent which could be obtain- 
ed at the time, and which leases should be binding on theif 
successors. No new leases should be granted till the old ones 
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had expired. I would have five per cent. on the profits of 
church-lands annually vested in the hands of trustees, to be 
named by the bishop of the diocese, and the patron of the liv- 
ing, to answer or pay, at the death of an incumbent, for any 
injury which the estate may have sustained by improper treat- 
ment. ‘The damages should be assessed by valuers, to be ap- 
pointed by the patron and executors of the late incumbent ; and 
the balance, if any, should be paid to the executors of the late 
incumbent, for the uses of his will. The money, to the amount 
of assessed damages, should be paid to and expended on the e- 
state by the new incumbent, who should be answerable for hav- 
ing so done to the patron and bishop. And in case an incum- 
bent shall have made any great and expensive improvements on 
the estate, either by draining, by cultivating waste land or o~ 
therwise, and should not have lived long enough to have been 
remunerated for the same, these expenses should be valued in 
like manner; and a certain portion of them, so fixed by the va- 
luers, should be repaid by the new incumbent to the executors 
of the deceased ae dneeeieae ‘ ae 
With respect to the livin y co » | wou ow 
each college to sell the an; of all its aeons é according to, and 
under the direction of the act of Parliament, and to purchase 
estates to the amount of the value of the whole; which estates 
should be managed by a committee composed of fellows of the 
college, and of the incumbents of its livings. The committee, 
or steward appointed by it, should manage and let the estates, 
receive the rents, and pay them over to the different incumbents, 
according to the proportions which may be their due. These 
estates might be situate in any part of the kingdom, which would 
facilitate the purchases. I would permit colleges, and all pa- 
trons of livings, to sell, and purcliase, and attach convenient 
glebe lands to their livings, whenever it may be in their power 
#0 to do; and I would facilitate the exchange of all church lands 
as much as possible; only, that nothing should be done without 
the consent of the bishop of the diocese, who should appoint a 
commissioner to value, and to whom it should be proved that 
no injury would be done to the chureh property thereby. This 
exchange of tithes for land should only be made compulsatory 
on the tithe owners, and patrons and incumbents of livings ; 
who should at all times be ae to make the exchange, 
whenever called on so to do by the proprietors of the land, or 
certain portion of them, who shall conform to the act of Parlia- 
ment, and tender them land of equal value with the tithes to be 
exchanged, when valued according to the directions of that act, 
and whieh land shall be within a given distance of the church, 
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to be fixed by the act. By these means, the commutation would 
go on slowly and regularly, and would not have the effect of 
suddenly raising the price of land: As some persons who had 
no waste land to cultivate, some who had no money, and others 
who may not immediately perceive the advantages which would 
arise from the commutation, would not instantly exert them. 
selves to commute their tithes; but they would gradually and 
almost imperceptibly be commuted, and cease to exist as a 
grievance. The benefits which would result frum the measure 
would be gradually felt, thereby producing less sensation and 
greater benefit to the country, than, I think; could be attained 
by any other mode. 

No incumbent of a living should be compellable to exchange 
any part of his tithes for land, unless an offer should be made 
to him for the whole; and the land so offered to him should be 
situated all together, unless any part of it should be in his own 
parish, which might be added to his home glebe. 

Whenever a majority of the land-owners, possessing two 
thirds of the property in any parish, should wish to commute 
the tithes, and the remaining third should refuse to give their 
consent ; the two thirds, wishing to commute, shotild be at li- 
berty to purchase land, and commute the whole tithe of the pa- 
yish, whereby they might become possessed of the tithes of the 
other third of the land-owners so refusing to commute, and 
might either keep or sell them to the public, as they might think 

roper. But the proprietors of those tithes should at all times 
be compellable to sell them to the land-owners, when called 
on so to do; and the price should be offered for them accord- 
ing to the mode of valuation directed by the act of Parlia- 
ment. 

The mode of valuation I wish to point out is, that in the case 
of lay tithe, one valuer should be appointed by the owner of 
the tithe, another by the owners of the land; then two should 
elect a third, ag is usual in most other valuations. For church 
tithe, one valuer should be appointed by the incumbent of the 
lwing, and be approved of by the patron of the living, and the 
bishop of the diocese; the other by the land-owners. These 
two should elect a third. They should be directed to value all 
tithes at their present annual value, including maduses, and all 
other money payments to the incumbent of the living ; but they 
should not interfere with any lawsuit which may be pending 
concerning any modus or other matter; and they should value 
the estate to be exchanged according to the same mode. My 
object is, that the valuers should not value the probability of 
improvements on either side, which might be made on the lands, 
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articularly on those to be exonerated from tithe; for if those 
finds were not to be so exonerated, such improvements would 
not be made: And it is unfair to make money titheable, when 
vested in the cultivation of waste land, which was not titheable 
when in the public funds, or on mortgage; and, in fact, could 
not be made titheable by any other means. 

Some of the great and good effects whith I imagine would 
arise from a commutation of tithe for land are, 

ist, That the cultivation of the waste land which would in 
consequence take place, would produce so much wotk for the 
labouring poor, and would create such a competition for their 
labour, that their wages would be raised, by natural means, to 
such a pitch as would once more enable them to live without pa- 
tochial assistance ; which might again restore that independence 
of mind and character which has so long been absent from them, 
and which alone can produce emulation and exertion. And | 
most sincerely hope, that if ever that independence should again 
be restored, it may be preserved and fostered by education and 
encouragement. 

2dly, That the additional farm produce which would be ob- 
tained by the new and improved cultivation of our land, would 
give support even to an increased population; and, with the due 
attention of the Legislature of our country to its agricultural 
interests, this might once more become an exporting, instead of 
an importing nation ;—whereby the alarms of scarcity would not 
again be heard of, and the immense sums in cash which have 
been annually sent out of the country for corn, thereby encou- 
raging the cultivation of foreign soils, would be kept at home, 
and go into the pockets of our own labourers and mechanics :— 
Added to which, foreign cash would be brought home by our 
exportations, and expended on our own land, 

Sdly, And the last good effect of the commutation which I 
shall here name, and which is not the least in my estimation ; it 
would remove that interference in property, which has caused 
more lawsuits, mote ill-will amongst men, and more defection 
from the’ Church to which it is attached, than any other human 
institution could pdssibly have effected. 

It will be seen that the foregoing ideas have beeii hastily writ- 
ten down ; but the writer hopes that they may be thought worthy 
of the inspection and attention of the Society to which they aré 
addressed : And has the honour to remain 

theit most obedient servant, 
October 29, 1814: Joun Benett, 


VoL. xvit. No. 66; r 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Abbey-Craig Millstones, a Substitute for French Burrs. 


Str,—ALTHOUGH a considerable number of years have pass- 
ed, since James Brownhil, late head-miller at the Alloa Mills, 
first hit upon a substitute for the French Burrs, and a consider- 
able number have been built, I am still apprehensive, that this 
valuable discovery is not yet sufficiently known, as many French 
Burrs continue to be imported ;—I therefore request of you to 
insert in your valuable Magazine, which is now so widely circu- 
lated, the report of the performance of the Millstones from the 
Abbey-Craig, inserted in the 20th Volume of the Transactions 
of the Society for Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce—when that laudable Society bestowed (in 1802) 
premium of 100 guineas on James Brownhill, for his discovery. 

And you will much oblige an old Subscriber, J. F. E. 

James BRowNHILL continues to build Millstones from the Ab- 
bey-Craig. Any orders, directed to him at Alloa, will be point- 
edly attended to; and Millstones, built by him, may be depend- 
ed upon, for grinding all kinds of grain.—Having been such a 
length of time employed as a miller, he is enabled to adjust, with 
precision, the stones in the Abbey-Craig best adapted for the 
purposes of grinding the grain. 

The following is the substance of the Communications to the 

Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. referred to im 

_ the foregoing letter. 

James Brownhill, when head miller to the Alloa Mill Com- 
pany in 1800, in consequence of the high price of French Burrs, 
and the great difficulty of procuring any of them at that time, was 
very desirous to try if any substitute could be found ; and he flatter- 
ed himself that he had been fortunate enough to light upon some 
in the neighbourhood of Stirling, that would answer equally well 
as the French Burrs. He built a pair of them for the Alloa mills. 
Each mill-stone is about twenty-five hundred weight, six pieces 
in the bed, and fourteen in the runner; four feet and a half 
diameter, eleven inches thick at the hem, and thirteen at the 
eye; each stone divided into nine spaces, having ten circular 
roads in each space; they flag the bran, and do not heat the 
flour so much as the French Burrs, being much evener in the 
face than the latter. James Brownhill ground four hundred 
quarters with them, and they required but little dressing during 
the grinding of that quantity; but there is very little taken off 
them, as they are very hard. Five quarters of wheat were 
ground with them in 108 minutes, the stones making 131 re- 
volutions per minute ; heat of the flour 64° Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter. The stone being of an uniform hardness, executes its 
business better than the French Burrs. 

The produce of the above five quarters of wheat, 60 lib. per Win- 
chester bushel, 2400 lib, 
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Produce fine flour - ~- 1464 lib. Brought up » 1927 lib. 

Second ditto - - 222 Broad bran 242 lib. i 
Third ditto - + 241 Smal) ditto 200 i en 
ee 2369 

Carry up 1927 Waste - 31 

2400 

The stones require to be somewhat oftener dressed than the French 
Burr stones; but the time lost in dressing is more than compensated 
in the after execution. Taking in the time for dressing, these stones 
have, on an average, ground 36 quarters in 24 hours; 

Mr Alexander Bald, who was agent for the Alloa Mill Company, 
in a letter to Mr Taylor, secretary to the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce, dated 13th January 1802, 
greatly commends the Abbey-Craig stones; and observes, that flour 
ground with them gives great satisfaction: That when the power of 
the mill is able to grind three bolls per hour with French Burrs (each 
boll being more than four Winchester bushels), the Abbey-Craig stones 
will grind three quarters of a boll more each hour; and, from good 
wheat, produce one-eighth more of fine flour per boll: That they are 
not under the necessity of running the. Abbey-Craig stones so close 
set as the French Burrs, which enables them to feed faster without 
bringing an extra heat upon the flour. 

The particulars of the execution of the work performed by the 
Abbey-Craig millstones, on the 20th June 1800, which were sent up 
to the Society of Arts, &c.&c. and inserted in the Transactions in 1802, 
when they bestowed a reward of 100 guineas on James Brownhill. 

On the 20th of June 1800, ground twelve quarters of Wheat of 
three different qualities. —Six quarters were ground on French Burr 
millstones, and six quarters on millstones built of the stone from Ab- 
bey-Craig, in Stirlingshire. 


Qrs. | Bush. 


Wheat, 53% lib. Avoitdupois per bushel. 
his” Le wis = wus 


Produce of the above Six Quarters, Produce of the Six Quarters per Abbey 
_pet French Burrs. Craig Millstones. 


i gle 
io 
re | 


3 | Lib. 
| 
Of Fine Flour, | 5 2/2] 20 |1,476 | Of Fine Flour, 27 | 1,595 
Second ditto, |-|2/-| 3 | 227 Second ditto, 19 
Third ditto, [1 3 9| 345 Third ditto, 0 


245 

20| 244 
nh belie 

7|-|3| 412,048 1|-| 10 |2,082 

Bran, = - }-|4/5 17 | 549 Bran, - - 4/2 14| 518 

Waste, - - |-|-1-;— | . 92 Waste, - - |-|-|-;—| 89 

| 1} be 


| 
7 
Weight as above - — Weight as above - |2,689 
N. B.—The Bran measured with the} The Bran measured 32 bushels, al- 
Winchester bushel, and struck, turned{ though 31 lib, lighter than that produced 
ut 26 bushels, } by the French Burrs, 
Ground in 3 hours and 40 minutes,‘ Ground in 3 hours and 10 minutes, 
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Review or AGRICULTURAL PuBLIGATIONS, 


Ant. I. An Inquiry into the Nature and. Progress of Rent, ané 
the Principles by which it is regulated. By the Rev. T. R. 
Matruus, Professor of History and Political, Economy in 


the East India College, Hertfordshire. Kondon, Murray, 
1815. 


In our last Number, we endeavoured to make our readers ac 
quainted with the speculations of a writer, whose‘only remedy 
for the present distresses of the agricultural classes, is a reduc 
tion of rents—such a reduction, indeed, as would go far to an- 
nihilate the class of landed proprietors altogether, and put into 
their pockets just about as much as the tax-gatherer would take 
out of them—and net that moderate and necessary reduction 
which should be given, and. continue to be allowed, only so long 
as the prices of prodtice are so disproportioned as they now are 
to rent, and all the other charges of production. But the work 
now before us is of a much more consolatory nature both to 
landlords and farmers; for it seems to be the purpose of the 
writer to show, that prices-of produce and rents must continye 
to advance, without any assignable limit; and that rent,’ and 
the progressive advance of rent, instead of being injurious to 
the consumer, is in fact the very thing he ought to wish for. 
If the price of produce were not such as to yield a surplus in 
the shape of rent, Mr Malthus declares it to- be his opinion, 
that the produce and population of a rieh and improved nation 
would probably be reduced to lese than one tenth of their for- 
mer amount—a-very ominous prediction fur Britain at the pre- 
sent moment. 

, Rent, as all our readers know, being nothing else than the 
excess of the price of produce above the cost of production, in- 
cluding in this the profits on the capital of the cultivator, hes 
been eery thought to be of the nature of a monopoly ; the 
landed proprietor measuring his demand of rent by the amount 
of this excess, and not by the price he may have paid for his 
land, or the capital he may have expended on its improvement. 
If raw produce, like manufactured commodities, were sold at 
#ich a price as should merely replace the wages of labour ant 
the profits of the capital necessary to obtain it, there could be 
no surplus for rent; but the wants of- the consumer compe 
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him to give a higher price than this for articles of such indis- 
pensable necessity as corn; and as the competition of cultivators 
must necessarily reduce their profits to the level of the profits of 
capital in other employments, ‘the owner of the land claims this 
excess of price as rent, which thus forms a third ‘component 
pert in the price of corn, and, of course, in that of almost all 
sorts of raw :produce. Rent, therefore, has been thought ‘to 
add nothing to the stock of the community, and to be merely 
a revenue transferred from one class to another—advantageous 
to those who receive it, but proportionably injurious to those 
who pay it. 

Mr Malthus takes a-very different view of the nature of rent; 
and maintains, not only thet it is a payment'to which the con- 
sumer must submit—a necessity arising from the right of pro- 

in the soil, about which there can be no dispute ; but that 
it forms a most real and essential part of the whole value of the 
national property; ‘ that the actual state of the natural rent of 
* land is necessary to the actual produce ;’ and that * raw pro- 
‘ ers reference to the a quantity raised, is sold at the 
‘ natural or necessary price, that is, at the price necessary to 
* obtain the actual eee of produce: ’—From which it fol- 
lows, that every diminution of rent, if it be in its natural state, 
must be attended with a corresponding diminution of produce, 
and every advance of rent with a corresponding increase of pro- 
duce: So that rent is not only a necessary thing, but, in truth, 
a good thing, and nowise injurious tothe consumer. 
reasoning by which Mr’ Malthus arrives at ‘these conclu- 
sions, is distingaished -by all his characteristic caution to se- 
cure his positions against attack—his fearlessness of consequen- 
‘ces—the profoundness of this researches, and the originality of 
his results. He is not -very sparing of words; but still every 
sentence, that-contains any thing positive, is so well provided 
with clauses of exception and stipulation, that when you at last 
think you have caught him tripping, a nearer view will con- 
vince you that he is still-upon his guard. It thus becomes dif- 
ficult to find what his sentiments really are, and still more so to 
give a-condensed view of his arguments; and even a careful 
reader, whose mind is not very familiar with the subject, may 
rise from the perusal of this ‘ Inquiry,’ with no other impres- 
sion than that Mr Malthus is a very ingenious person, but not 
very intelligible; and that his speculations, though very pro- 
found, are not likely to be of much public utility. 


We shall now try to select a few passages from this ingentone 


performance; from which, we hope, our readers may be able 
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to julge, whether Mr Malthus’s conclusions are fairly deducible 
from his premises. 

‘ The causes of the high en of raw produce ;’ that is, the 
excess of its price above the cost of production, which goes 
to the landed proprietor as rent, * may be stated to be three— 

‘ First, and mainly, That quality of the earth, by which it can 
© be made to yield a greater portion of the necessaries of life than is 

required for the maintenance of the persons employed on the 
* land. 

* 2dly, That quality peculiar to the necessaries of life of being 
able to create their own demand, or to raise up a number of dee 
manders, in pronortion to the quantity of necessaries produced. 

* And, 3dly, The comparative scarcity of the most, fertile land, 

‘ The qualities of the soil, and of its products, here noticed as 
the primary causes of the high price of raw produce, are the 
gifts of nature to man. They are quite unconnected with mono- 
poly, and yet are so absolutely essential to the existence of rent, 
that without them, no degree of scarcity or monopoly could have 
occasioned that excess of the price of raw produce, aboye the cost 
of production, which shows itself in this form, 

‘ If, for instance, the soil of the earth had been such, that, how. 
ever well directed might have been the industry of man, he could 
not have produced from it more than was barely sufficient to main- 
tain those, whose labour and attention were necessary to its pro- 
ducts ; though, in this case, food and raw materials would have 
been evidently scarcer than at present, and the land might have 
been, in the same manner, monopolized by particular owners; yet 
it is quite clear, that neither rent, nor any essential.surplus'pro- 
duce of the land in the form of high profits, could have ex: 
isted. 

‘ It is equally clear, that if the necessaries of life—the most im- 
portant products of Jand, had not the property of creating an in- 
crease of demand proportioned to their increased. quantity, such 
increased quantity would occasion a fall in their exchangeable va- 
lue. However abundant might be the produce of a country, its 
population might remain stationary: And this abundance, with- 
out a proportionate demand, and with a very high corn-price of 
labour, which would naturally take place under Heke circumstan- 
ces, might reduce the price of raw produce, like the price of ma- 
nufactures, to the cost of production.’ p. 8—10. 

On the second of these causes we shall take leave to remark, 
that it includes an assumption of a fact, which, though appar- 
ently true in theory, is not well supported by a reference to the 
actual state of things in particular countries, It is eertainly very 
possible, that an abundance of necessaries should not raise up 4 
number of demanders in proportion, in the country where they 
are produced ; and this abundance, without a praportionate de 
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mand, does not seem always to have occasioned a very high 
corn-price of labour, nor yet reduced the price of raw produce 
to the cost of production. On the contrary, Mr Malthus him- 
self notices the extremely low wages of labour in Poland, where 
he also thinks the landlord receives a higher rent than in more 
prosperous countries. And yet Poland has long been in the 
practice of sending a large quantity of grain to foreign mar- 
kets; a surplus which does not appear to have increased the 
number of demanders at home, as it probably would have done 
in a less faulty constitution of society. Even in our own coun- 
uy, while we were exporting largely for more than half a cen- 
tury, it was made a question by.some of our best economical 
writers, whether our population had not actually diminished ; 
and certainly it increased much more slowly, if at all, thay 
it has done for the last half of the eighteenth century, during 
which we ‘have imported every year, with few exceptions,’ a 
considerable proportion of the necessaries of life from other 
countries. "We must therefore seek for some other cause than 
an abundance of food, to account for the increase of demand ; 
and we think the radical error of his celebrated book on Po- 
pulation is, that he ascribes too much effect to this cause, and 
too little to others. The same error runs through the pre- 
sent Inquiry.— We are not therefore disposed to allow much 
weight, taken by itself, to this second cause of the high price of 
raw produce; and not a great deal more to the first cause. 
The third one, however, when properly explained, sufficiently 
accounts for the excess of price above the cost of production ; 
and shows clearly, that in every tolerably populous country, 
there must be such an excess—though, instead of assuming the 
name of rent, it may be slightly concealed under the appears 
ance of profits of capital. We shall therefore, passing over the 
other two causes, extract his very satisfactory explanation of the 
last one. 

‘ In the early periods of society, or more remarkably, perhaps, 
‘ when the knowledge and capital of an old society are employed 
“upon fresh and fertile land, this surplus produce, this bountiful 
* gift of Providence, shows itself chiefly in extraordinary high pro-~ 
‘ fits, and extraordinary high wages, and appears but little in the 
‘ shape of rent. While fertile land is in abundance, and miay be 
‘ had by whoever asks for it, nobody of course will pay a rent to a 
‘landlord. But it is not consistent with the laws‘of nature, and 
* the limits and quality of the earth, that this state of things should 
‘ continue. Diversities of soil and situation must necessarily exist 
‘in all countries. Allland cannot be the most fertile: «ll situa- 
* tions cannot be the nearest to navigable rivers and markets. But 
* the accumulation of capital beyond the means of employing it on 
‘land of the greatest natural fertility, and the greatest advantage 
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* of situation, must necessarily lower profits ; while the tendency of 
‘ population to increase beyond the means of subsistence must, after 
* a certain time, lower the wages of Jabour. 

* The expense of production will thus be diminished, but the va. 
* jue of the produce, that is, the quantity of labour, and of the 
‘ other products of labour besides corn, which it can command, in- 
* stead of diminishing, will be increased. ‘There will be an increas. 
* ing number of people demanding subsistence, and ready to offer 
* their services in any way in which they can be useful. The ex- 
* changeable value of food will, therefore, be in excess above the 
* cost of production, including in this cost the full profits of the stock 
* employed upon the land, according to the actual rate of profits at 
* the time being ;—-and this excess is rent. 

‘ Nor is it possible that these rents should permanently remain as 
* parts of the profits of stock, or of the wages of labour. If such 
* an accumulation were to take place, as decidedly to lower the 
* general profits of stock, and, consequently, the expenses of cul- 
‘ tivation, so as to make it answer to cultivate poorer land; the cul- 
“ tivators of the richer land, if they paid no rent, would cease to be 
* mere farmers, or persons living upon the profits of agricultural 
* stock. They would unite the characters of farmers and landlords 
« —a union by no means uncommon—but which does not alter, in 
* any degree, the nature of rent, or its essential separation from 
* profits, If the general profits of stock were 20 per cent. and par- 
* tievlar portions of land would yield 30. per cent, on the capital 
* employed, 10 per cent, of the 30 would obviously be rent, by 
* whomsoever received. 

* It may be laid down, therefore, as an incontrovertible truth; 
* that as'a nation reaches any considerable degree of wealth, and 
‘ any considerable fullness of population, which of course cannot 
* take place without a great fall both in the profits of stock and the 
* wages of labour, the separation of rents, as a kind of fixture upon 
* lands of a certain quality, is a law as invariable as the action of 
* the principle of gravity; and that rents are neither a mere nomi- 
‘ nal value, nor: a value. unnecessarily and injuriously transferred 
« from one set of people to another, but a most real and essential 
* part of the whole value of the national property, and placed by 
‘ the laws of nature where. they are, on the land, by whomscever 
* possessed, whether the landlord, the crown, or the actual culti- 
* vator. : 

* Rent then has been traced to the same common nature with 
« that general surplus from the land, which is the result of certain 
* qualities of the soil and its products ; and it has been found to 
* commence its separation from profits, as soon as profits and wa- 
* ges fall, owing to the comparative scarcity of fertile land in the 
4 natural progress of a country towards wealth’ and. population. * 
—", L721. 


Having thus examined the nature ‘and origin of rent, Mr 
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Malthus next proceeds to consider the laws by which it is goe 
verned, and by which its increase or decrease is regulated. 

* When capital has accumulated, and labour fallen on the most 
‘ eligible lands of a country, other lands less favourably circum- 

stanced with respect to fertility or situation, may be occupied with 
advantage. The expenses of cultivation, including profits, hav- 
ing fallen, poorer land, or land more distant from markets, though 
yiclding at first no rent, may fully repay these expenses, and fal- 
ly answer to the cultivator. And again, when either the profits of 
stock or the wages of labour, or both, have still further fallen, 
land still poorer, or still less favourably situated, may be taken 
into cultivation. And, at every step, it is clear, that if the price 
of produce does not fall, the rents of land will rise. And the 
price of produce wil} not fall, as long as the indestry and ingenu- 
ity of the labouring classes, assisted by the capitals of those not 
employed upon the land, can find something to give in exchange 
to the cultivators and landlords, which will stimulate them to con-~ 
tinue undiminished their agricultural exertions, and maintain their 
increasing excess of produce.’ p. 21, 22. 
Our author then proceeds to point out the several causes 
which increase the difference between the price of produce and 
the instruments of production; or, what is the same thing, oc- 
casion a rise of rents. These are said to be, Ist, Such an ac+ 
cumulation of capital as will lower the profits of stock. 2d, 
Such an increase of population as will lower the wages of 
labour. $d, Agricultural improvements, such as machinery, 
which produce a given effect at less expense; and, 4th, * Such 
* an increase in the price of -agricultural produce, from increas- 
‘ ed demand, as, without nominally lowering the expense of 
‘ production, will increase the difference between this expense 
* and the price of produce.’ Of these four causes, the first 
three—low profits—low wages—and economy of labour, are 
clearly no causes at all of the difference between the price of pro- 
duce and the cost of production. They diminish the cost of 
production, indeed ; but certainly cannot, considered by them- 
selves, account for the price of produce afterwards remaining 
the same as before. The obvious question occurs— Why an ar- 
ticle which is now produced for less, should not be sold for less, 
and the difference Scene the price and the cost remain as for- 
merly? To answer this question, Mr Malthus must recur to 
his favourite notion of an increase of demanders, without which 
it is quite evident that these three causes are altogether insuffi- 
cient to raise rents a single shilling ; because, instead of raising 
prices, they ought, if there be no increase of demand, to Jower 
prices, in the same proportion that they diminish the cost of 
production. The same causes, or rather the first and third, 
have obviously lowered the price of manufactures in this coun- 
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try, notwithstanding much higher wages are paid here than in 
the countries to which they are sent. The fourth assigned cause 
for the diminution of the expenses of production, is too plainly 
a solecism to require further notice. So that all the four causes 
resolve themselves into this simple petitio princtpti, that the de- 
mand for food will not only always increase with the supply, but 
in a proportion so much greater, that, however much the ex- 
penses of production may be diminished, prices will continue to 
rise, and thus enable the landlord to demand a higher, and a still 
higher rent. ‘The fact may be so; and, perhaps, in a progres- 
sive country that does not import food, must, to a certain ex- 
tent be so; but, so far as yet appears, this advance of rent is 
nothing more than a transfer of revenue, which the necessities 
of the consumer compel him to make, from himself to the land- 
ed proprietor,—advantageous to the latter, but proportionably 
injurious to the former. 

Mr Malthus next endeavours to show, in what manner prices 
may rise, without a corresponding rise in the wages of labour, 
and in the other charges of cultivation, by way of illustrating 
the fourth * cause ’ just mentioned ; and then, a few lines fur- 
theron, he ‘ supposes ’ the wages of labour to rise with the rise 
of produce; though, he adds, the labourer may still be as well 
off as ever, though his wages should not rise in the same pro- 
portion with produce. He then comes to the following conclu- 
eions. 

* It may be laid down, then, as a general truth, that rents natural- 
« ly rise as the difference between the price of produce and the cost 

of the instruments of production increases. 

* Jt is further evident, that no fresh land can be taken into culti- 
* vation till rents have risen, or would allow of a rise upon what is 

already cultivated. 

‘ Land of an inferior quality requires a great quantity of capital 
to make it yield a given produce; and, if the actual price of this 
produce be not such as fully to compensate the cost of production, 
including the existing rate of profits, the land must remain uncul- 
tivated, It matters not whether this compensation is effected by 
ati increase in the money price of raw produce, without a propor- 
tionate increase in the money price of the instrumests of produc- 
tion, or by a decrease in the price of ‘the instruments of produc- 
tion, without a proportionate decrease in the price of produce. 
What is absolutely necessary, is a greater relative cheapness of the 
instruments of production, to make up for the quantity of them 
required to obtain a given produce from poor land. 

* But whenever, by the operation of one or more of the caufes be- 
fore mentioned, the inftruments of produétion, become cheaper, and 
the difference between the price of produce and the expenfes of cul- 
tivation increafes, rents naturally rife. It follows, therefore, as a di- 
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re€&t and neceflary confequence, that it can never anfwer to take freth 
land of a poorer quality into cultivation, till rents have rifen, or would 
allow of a rife, on what is already cultivated. 

« It is equally true, that without the fame tendency to a rife of rents, 
occafioned by the operation of the fame caufes, it cannot anfwer to 
lay out frefh capital in the improvement of old land,—at leait upon the 
{uppofition, that each farm is already furnifhed with as much capital as 
can be laid out to advantage, according to the actual rate of profits. 
‘ It is only necefflary to ftate this propofition to make its truth ap- 
pear. It certainly may happen, and I fear it happens frequently, 
that farmers are not provided with all the capital which could be em- 
ployed upon their farms, at the actual rate of agricultural profits. 
But fuppofing they are fo provided, it implies diftin€ly, that more 
could not be applied without lofs, till, by the operation of one or 
more of the caufes above enumerated, rents had tended to rife, 

‘ It appears, then, that the power of extending cultivation, and in. 
crealing produce, both by the cultivation of freth land and the im- 
provement of the old, depends entirely upon the exiftence of fuch 
prices, compared with the expenfe of production, as would raife rents 
in the a@tual ftate of cultivation. 

¢ But though cultivation cannot be extended, and the produce of the 
country increafed, but in fuch a ftate of things as would allow of a 
rife of rents, yet it is of importance to remark, that this rife of rents 
will be by no means in proportion to the extenfion of cultivation, or 
the increafe of produce. Every relative fall in the price of the inftru- 
ments of production, may allow of the employment of a confiderable 
quantity of additional capital ; and when either new land is taken into 
cultivation or the old improved, the increase of produce may be con- 
siderable, though the increase of rents be trifling. We fee, in confe- 
quence, that in the progrefs ot a country towards a high ftate of cul- 
tivation, the quantity of capital employed upon the land, and the 
* quantity of produce yielded by it, bears a conftantly increafing pro- 
¢ portion to the amount of rents, unlefs counterbalanced by extraor- 
‘ dinary improvements in the modes of cultivation. ’ 

Now, it cannot well be denied that this mode of reasoning is 
at least very plausible. There is first a surplus of food—then 
an increase of population, or of demanders—then an increase in 
their means of purchasing—next an increase of price—then the 
difference between price and cost is increased—and, ‘finally, as 
a thing of course, this difference comes to the landlord in the 
shape of advanced rent, ad infinitum. ‘This is certainly a most 
comfortable doctrine in such times as these, for-the great class 
of land proprietors, though, after all, there is something very 
like a monopoly in the case, in regard to the consumer; which 
the mere circumstance of a piece of good land yielding more 
food than will support the labourers while working for it, will 
hardly take out of the common rank of monopolies. But a lit- 
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ale after the long extract we have just given, this notion is again 
forced upon us, by this writer’s observing, that ‘ in general, in 
* all cases of increasing produce, if the landlord’s share of this 
* produce do not diminish in the same proportion, which, 
* though it often happens during the currency of leases, rarely 
“ or never happens on the renewal of them, the real rents of 
* land must rise.” But if it does not happen on the renewal of 
the leases, and it certainly rarely does, it mast be admitted that 
the landlord derives a revenue from the former tenant’s capital, 
and not from his own. 

But the most important question under this head is, may 
there not be en increase of produce, without any advance of 
rents? Malthus’s whole reasoning is meant to show, that there 
<annot; and we think, any one, with half his ingenuity, may 
easily demonstrate, that the thing is very possible, and, in the 
present state of this country, not very improbable, Indeed, he 
admits himself, that a considerable increase of produce may oc- 
casion or admit of little increase of rent. But if we should 
go further, and admit an increase of price also, it is still not 
difficult to conceive, that the profits of the additional capital re- 
quired—the rise in the wages of labour—the increase of taxa- 
tion, and other charges, oe keep pace with this advance of 
price, and leave the landlord, not only a smaller proportion of 
the whole produce, but, #m fact, the same money rent, or even a 
jess money rent, than he had before this increase of produce, and 
this further increase in the price of produce. Even though we 
shonld suppose the landlord’s rent to be always a fixed sum, it 
will by no means follow, that fresh land cannot be successively 
tuken into cultivation, as demand and price increase. This rise 
in price will always be a sufficient inducement to a tenant on a 
20 years’ lease, to employ more capital, though, as in the case 
supposed, the charges of production may increase in so short a 
time thereafter, as to keep pace with the rise, and leave no ad- 
vance of rent for the landlord ; and why they should not so in- 
crease, in particular why the wages of labour, rather than the 
rent, should not follow every advance in the price of produce, 
we do not well know, unless they be kept down as much by the 
dandlord’s monopoly, as by the increase of population. 

On the other hand, we do not see why a fall of rents should 
eceasion inferior lands to be thrown out of cultivation ;—so far 
from it, indeed, that such a fall is just the very thing that will 
allow these lands to be cultivated. Without such a fall, they 
«cannot, under the present relative value of produce and cost of 
production, do more than pay the profits of the farmer’s capital 
and there being thus little or no surplus for the landlord, should 
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he persist in demanding the same rent that was paid him whem 
— were much higher, the tenant must be ruined, and the 
nd left unoccupied, to returr to its natural state. 

There is one material error, besides those we have already 
noticed, which Hes at the bottom of all this writer’s speculations, 
namely, that the last addition made to the cultivated land pays 
no rent; and therefore, that its produce is obtained upon as low 
terms as it is possible to obtain it. In this he mot only opposes 
himself to Dr Smith, but to the experience of every one the 
least, conversant with agricultural matters. ‘Fhere is not an acre 
of land in Britain, capable of paying all the charges of produc- 
ing corn, ineluding the profits of the cultivator’s capital, that 
does not, in its present state, pay rent; though there are some 
millions of aeres, that now pay rent, in their natural state, that 
would pay neither the labour nor the capital that would be re- 
quired for their cultivation. The last addition of fresh land, be 
it ever so poor, therefore, always pays rent; and rent always 
enters inte-the priee of the produce of the most worthless land, 
at whatever great an expense otherways, this produce may be 
obtained. * Raw preduce,’ therefore, * in reference to the 
* whole quantity raised, is” not * sold at the natural or neces~ 
* sary price, that is, at the price necessary to obtain the actual 
* amount of produce.’ Rent evidently forms an additional 
charge to this necessary price, which would otherways be com- 
oon of wages and profits only. 

' Again, every successive addition to our cultivated lands needs 
not be made at a greater expense than the formér, so long as 
there are very extensive tracts in every part of England, capa- 
ble of yielding a much larger produee than most of the land al- 
ready cultivated, and that with far less labour and capital than 
the old lands require. We allude to the grazing lands of an 
inferior description, which would not only yield lites erops of 
grain, but, under improved management, a great deal more 
meat besides, than they do of meat alone at present. But Mr 
Malthus, though no great friend to poor-rates, could not be ex- 
to take tithes into his view ; yet, at all events, there would 
ave been no great danger incurred, if he had noticed the differ+ 
ence between the produce of land held by tenants at will, and 
by tenants for a term of years. He is pleased to speak very fa- 
vourably of the farmers of Scotland; and since he there takes 
eccasion to acquit the chureh and the poor of England, from 
being the sole causes of the smaller proportion of produce receiv~ 
éd by the English than the Scottish land proprietor, it might 
have occurred to him, that the rest of the secret was to be found 
in the security of Scottish leases. 
he remainder of this pamphlet is for the most part taken up 
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with repetitions and illustrations of the same doctrines ;—an in« 
crease of produce is always confounded with an increase of price,— 
though, as at present, and indeed generally, it must lower the; 
price ;—and an increase of price, however much the cost of produc- 
zion may have increased, is always made the ground of a further 
advance of rent, which of course re-acts upon price, and renders 
the cultivation of fresh land more and more expensive and ha- 
zardous. ‘Towards the conclusion, the author seems to have 
Jeft his general principles in his closet, and to have come out 
ito the world with the language and feelings of real life. It ig 
by far the most valuable part of his work, and contains several 
very judicious reinarks which deserve the serious consideration 
of all those who are interested in the prosperity of the agricul- 
ture of Britain. 

Upon the whole, so far as we are able to judge; Mr Malthus 
has not added much to his former celebrity by his speculations 
on Corn and Rents; and may at last be convinced, that some- 
thing more than the love of novelty and the boldness of adven- 
ture, must be possessed by that man who ventures to explore. 
new paths, and to attempt overturning opinions long established; 
of the truth of which the illiterate peasant is nearly as good @ 
judge as the most celebrated economist. 


Art. II. Plan for regulating the Rents of Land in Scotland, 
with equal safety both te Landlord and ‘Tenant ; with Reasons 
to prove, that it will add to the Stability and Permanent Bene 
Jit of Agricullure, §c. Second Edition. Cupar, 1816. 


Tus is one of those little things, which the peculiar circum- 
stances of the Agricultural Classes have called forth in great a- 
bundance; most of which, it is probable, and this among o- 
thers, will sink into oblivion, as soon as the agitation of the 
moment shall have subsided. ‘The plan, simple as it may ap- 
pear on paper, and proper as it certainly seems to be with a view 
ww the temporary adjustment of rents, confessedly out of all pro- 
portion to the present price of produce, is but ill calculated for 
general application at any time, and has really as little chance 
for becoming permanent, as any thing of the kind we have ever 
seen. ‘To speak of fixing the rents of grazing lands, by the 
price of corn from year to year, will at once enable our readers 
to judge of its merits, as applicable * to the rents of land i 
* Scotland;’ where, it is probable, that not one acre in ten car- 
ries corn in any one year, and of which three-fourths can hard< 
Jy ever bear corn at all. 

Besides this general objection to the plan, there is another 
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applicable to all corn-rents, whether payable, as we say, in kind, 
or in money; namely, that no account is made of the diflerence 
in the expenses of cultivation, including the tenant’s profit on 
capital, which certainly do not vary from year to year with the 
price of corn. The rent may be settled with sufficient facility, 
perhaps, by this plan, though even here some difficulty will 
probably occur in practice ; but the tenant must be a loser or a 
gainer by it, as the price of his produce is lower or higher in 
proportion, than the cost of production. If, when the whole 
produce sells for 100, the expenses are 70, and the rent 30, 
then, if the produce rise to 120, the surplus to be taken as rent 
would, according to this plan, be 50 instead of $0; whereas the 
fact may be, that this increase of 20 is nothing more than what 
js necessary to pay higher wages, new taxes, and the profits of 
new capital to the tenant. On the other hand, if wages and 
other charges should be diminished, while the produce still sells 
for 100, the landlord, instead of drawing 30, might be as justly 
entitled to 50, as if the produce had sold for 1z0. But a mo- 
ment’s consideration will convince any one acquainted with these 
matters, that it is not the money price of produce, taken by it- 
self, which ought to determine-the amount of rent, but the ex- 
cess of that price above the charges of cultivation; and we need 
only refer our readers to Mr Malthus’s pamphlet, to see this 
point amply illustrated. It contains indirectly a complete expo- 
sure of the fallacy of fixing rents by the price of corn as a per- 
manent plan, however much some such measure as is reconi- 
mended by this writer may be useful and proper jor a time. 

As we mean to take an early opportunity of going at some 
length into the present much agitated question of corn rents, we 
shall now extract the two passages which contain this writer's 
plan, without further remark, than that one must feel greatly 
amused with the display of the mighty advantages ascribed to 16 
in a national point of view, if it were possible, in such times as 
these, for either landlords or tenants to be amused with any 
thing. 

‘ The object of these observations is to point out the critical si- 
* tuation of the lessees or tenants of lands at this time, with a view 
* to suggest a natural and simple plan for their relief. This is, short- 
* ly, the total conversion of all money rent into grain rent convert- 
‘ ible into money, or, in other words, into a money rent to be fixed 
‘ by that standard, viz. by the average prices of the grain of eacit 
‘ crop, but under a condition or declaration, that the converted 
‘ money rent shall not exceed a. definite sum annually. In early 
* times, when the conveniences of more civilized ages were unknown; 
* the rent was part of the produce of the land, with the addition of 
* certain services to the proprietor. These, in the progress towards 
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a more refined state of society, were converted into a rent in mo. 
ney; and, at a more recent period, there has been a partial retant 
to the original system by making part of the rent payable in grain, 
and part in money. This latter practice is now very common in 
various parts of Scotland ; and, stem a grain rent is thus stipulat. 
ed to be paid in money, it is converted according to the fiars of 
the county, which are the average rates of all the different kinds 
of grain, of the growth of the county for the preceding crop, as 
found by a jury, and settled by a sentence of the Sheriff. ‘The 
: eee of the plan now suggested is therefore not only well 
* known, but is partially acted upon, in a number of agricultural 
* districts in Scotland, at the present moment ; and it is, in fact, 
* the natural and original contract between the proprietor and te- 
* nant, which existed before money came to be in general use. A 
* grain rent, converted into money, would seem then to unite all 
* the advantages which these two species of rents naturally possess ; 
* and if the case of a deficient be at the same time guarded 
* against, by limiting the converted money rent to a definite sum, 
the tenant, as well as the proprietor, d probably enjoy as much 
security during the currency of a lease, and the interests of both 
parties would be preserved upon as fair and equal a footing, as it 
is possible to attain in the present uncertain and fluctuating state 
of all human affairs.’ p. 4—6. 
‘ The Maximum of the converted money rent ought therefore 
to exceed the present estimated worth of the farm in money ; and 
ought probably to be about two-fifth parts more, if grain at the 
time is at a moderate and steady price. The extent of it will, of 
course, depend in a certain degree upon the improvements alread} 
effected upof the farm ; but whatever it may be considered to be, 
it ought, on the one hand, not to be too great a proportion more, 
because, in the case of a deficient crop, this would defeat one of 
* the great objects in view, viz, the relief of the tenant, who, a 
* that year, may not have above half the quantity of grain whi 
* be produces in ordinary years; and, on the other hand, it ought 
* not to be too small a quantity more, because this might also defeat 
« another t object in view, viz. that the converted money rent, 
* to be paid by the tenant, should continue a fair and adequate rent 
¢ for the farm, during the whole period of the lease, It will always, 
“ therefore, be of the utmost importance to fix the Maximum of the 
* converted money rent with accuracy and judgment, so as to attain 
* these two great objects at the same time, without sacrificing the 
one to the other.—A condition, limiting the converted money rent 
to a Maximum, or a sum of money, which it shall not exceed dur 
ing the lease, is consequently a necessary part of the present plan 
as it effectually obviates a very serious objection to which it is ls 
* able.’ p.12, 18. 
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BRANCH Ii 


AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


‘Tue General Report for last quarter may be comprised in a few 
words; as the weather, the labour, the markets, and the appearance 
of the growing crops, seem to have been very much alike through- 
out every part of Britain. Vegetation has seldom made so little 
progress in the end of April; and the uniform severity of the wea- 
ther sitice thé beginning of November, which in the early part of the 
season destroyéd a large proportion of the Turnip crop, and greatly 
weakened, if not permanently injured, the growing Wheat and Clo- 
vers everywhere, has more recently occasioned very serious losses 
among the mountain flocks, and now threatens the country with a 
late harvest, which in our climate is too generally an unproductive 
one. Labour, however, is not understood to be much behind ; and 
one very favourable circumstance is, that the seed has, for the most 

art, been put into the ground ina dry state, and well covered,— 
te frost having pulverized even thé most adhesive soils, Fat Stock 
bas in general paid nothing for their food; and the Pastures have 
still too much the appearance of winter to allow of any demand for 
Store cattle ; which, if sold at all, must be sold for what the pur- 
chaser pleases to offer for them. Grazing fields usually let for the 
season can hardly find tenants, at greatly reduced rents. Corn mar- 
kets have rather improved; the average price of Wheat in England, 
for the week ending 13th April, being 59s. 1d. ; and it is now some- 
‘what more : Other kinds of grain continue nearly stationary. But « 
considerable quantity of Wheat has been exported to the Continent; 
and the demand is expected to continue till a new crop is reaped ; 
the old stocks ate therefore much reduced ; and a further advance 
of price is expected. ? , ' 

. It is rather a singular fact, that the prices of the Edinburgh and 
Haddington corn markéts have been sometimes this spring higher 
than the best London prices; the averages of Wheat in these two 
weekly markets have been stated to be $s. to 10s. pex quarter above 
the average of all England, for several weeks in succession. As 
there is no reason to doubt the accuracy of the returns of a particu- 
lar market, which are immediately published on the spot, and might 
be instantly challenged, it is impossible not to suspect very great er- 
rors in the returns fois the English counties; and indeed there has 
long been more than a general suspicion of their béing incorrect, 
both in principle and in practice. If these averages may be at one 
time a great deal below the truth, at another time they may be as 
much above the truth ;.and thus*thé ports may be opened for im- 
portation before the actual state of our prices be such as the Jaw ré- 
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quires. Unless, therefore, the prices by which importation is to be 
> permitted or prohibited shall be correctly eafeulated, the protection 

meant to be afforded to our own farmers by the late Corn Act, will 
be m some measure nominal. We cannot well conceive how this 
should’be a very difficult matter ; but be the difficulty what it may, 
it should be overcome ; and now that Parliament seems to be so 
much alive to the best interests of the country, we hope this branch 
of the Corn Laws will engage their serious attention before the end 
of the present session. 

The nation at large, and the agriculeural classes in’ particular, 
have reason to feel grateful to Parliament for the repeal of the Pro- 
perty“Tax, the War Tax on Malt, andthe abatement made to small 
farmers on the tax on horses employed in husbandry. In a future 
Number, we shall bring together under one view, and other 
measures of relief which have already been, or still may be, adopted 
by the Legiskature during the present session, and try at the same 
time to estimate the amount of their influence om the present and fu- 
ture state of ovr agricultuse—27. April. 


ana eae 

enshire erly R , 

From the date of last Sepert, each ed of March, the wea- 
ther continued stormy in the extreme; in consequence of which, un- 
less in particular situations on the coast, no ploughing was got 
done, and but little even there, until about the 20th of March, 
When the heat of the sun, althoagh the frost still continued, soften- 
ed the land so much, as to enable the farmer on the coast, and in the 
midland districts, to recommence his operations: With rhis ntonth 
‘the weather set in cold and dry, and the Oat sowing was begun a- 
bout the $d, and ¢ontinued with great spirit, and the land in excel- 
lent condition, until the 2th, when a new ¢torm commenced, sufii- 
ciently violent te retard sowing for other six days, since which the 
frost has abated ’h little, and we have again dty cold weather. The 
sowing of Oats is now nearly fmished in excellent condition, unless in 
the high lands, where, in many cases, the snow is still on the ground; 
and even on the coast, there is yet no appearance of vegetation. The 
young Wheat looks very bleak almost every where ; but on dry land 
there seems plenty of plants, and it will probably recover: Where the 
eco clayey, or on a wet bottom, much damage ig evidently sus 


We never experienced a worse winter for feeding, The continue 
‘tion Of the frost and snow from the 16th of November to the 20th 
‘of Mareh, kept the Turnips, (even where, by great exertions, they 
were’got up}, in buch a frozen state, that they were consumed with- 
out domg the ¢attle much good ; and the alternate frosts and snow 
*= have catsed’a greater loss by rotting, than was almost ever expe- 
ajenced'it this county ; the consequence of which has been, that \o 
- ghany Fat dattle have been forced wpon Aberdeen market, and the 
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prices have declinzd t0.45$. per ewt., and even less for fine fat ; Pigs 
are at 3s. 6d. pet stone w 45.5; and Mutton, if fine, is worth Sd. to 


14g lib. in retail. 
ain markets, have rather improvedy. Wheat is worth 21s. to 28s. 
per i w bol}, .as in quality; Potatoe Qats 12s. to 14s. ; Com- 
. mon 108..t0 12,3, and Barley 13s. to.17s.,. all per boll of about 64 
Winchester bushels.—— 244A id. 
U; 


April 

Tw a week hence, the mountain flocks of Ewes will be dropping 
their Lambs, There is. yet, hardly any sort of vegetation, and the 
Lambs will be exposed to. great hazard of desertion by their dams, 
and of consequent. destruction. If the weather continue equally un- 
_genial, the. Lambs will incur the farther hazard of being destroyed 
hy the cold. A severe winter has reduced the Sheep; and many of 
them age very lean, and in danger of losing their sor of. pe- 
rishing, The prospects-of. Sheep farmers at this moment are. criti- 

cal; butva week of warm weather would be of great importance. 
The seed has been deposited in good condition; and, though it 
can make no progress, it isa great matter to have the labour well 
over. What -the Corn farmer has to expect from the measures ad- 
opting to relieve him, does not yet appears but little can be hoped 
for, till the superabundant. store of Grain. on his hands.is.in some 
way or other taken off. The West Indies. might relieve him in part, 
and the South of Europe; if not, there seems equal policy and hu. 
manity in opesing public storehouses or granaries, and granting Ex- 
chequer bills. to save his languishing efforts from the palsy of despair. 
Why: every banking-house that may set up should find credit and 
pass its aptes, while the bills of respectable individuals are not re- 
ceived, or no delay granted, does not plainly appear. It is uafor- 
tunates that the total want of specie has,put the whole country into 
the hands of the banks; and that these are most suspicious and ilji- 
beral, when the public necessities require the ite conduct. It 
were much to be.desired that we had specie a to check them ; 
bat, until this be obtained, why should-.not landholders and farmers 
endeavour to give mutual honour to their bills, and consider of 1i- 
beral measures to extend this credit, until the difficulty shall abate ? 


——— 9th April. 
9120 Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 
«Tuts. has beenthe most severe winter for all kinds of farmers, in 
every sense, that has been for upwards of twenty years: Liste. out- 
door work done; andthe store farmers’ flocks have suffered most se- 
.verely, from the uncommon changes of the weathers . Sowing began, 
upon the dry ground in the upper part of the coynty, upon or,about 
ahe 22d ; but.upon the.Jow clay land, not. till the lst of April, and 
it is not yet finished.—No braird has yet appeared.——Ever since the 
middle of March we have hada severe drought, and very cold east 
wind, with frequent frost, at night, that have given the sced a dry 
bed, and greatly facilitated we bour ;. but there has been no March 
2 
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dust. For the last two days a great deal of snow has fallen ; I sup. 
pose, on an average, to’the depth of eight or nine inches upon the 
higher parts of the county; and a great loss of Lambs has happened 
from the storm, and also the weakness of the mothers’: the loss will 
be great among the old as well as the young sheep. Sow? grass is 
looking worse than in the month of January, and fodder becoming 
scarce. The Wheat has a yellowand sicklyhue, though thé roots seem 
to have a good hold of the ground. ‘The arm of thre husbandman seems 
to be arrésted ; there is little or no appearance’ of summer-fallow ; 
almost no preparation at the lime-works, the proprietors are so ill 
paid for last year’s lime, and no better prospect this year Day-la- 
bourers’ wages are reduced in many places, and few male servants 
hired: They stand out for their former wages, which the farmers are 
both unwilling and unable to give. A number of failures has taken 
place, but not more than were expected. No person looking after 
farms,—a reduction of rents for some time must take place. One gen- 
tleman, Mr Hamilton of Sundrum, with his wonted generosity, upen 
those of his farms where the rent depended upon the sale of grain, 
has deducted 25 per cent. from the rent; and'on that’ of others in 
proportion. 

Lean Cattle have fallen in price almost the one’ half, and prime 
Milk-Cows 51 a-piece, at the House-of-Muir market, beginning of 
this month. Heavy Ewes (that is, ewes with lamb), were apon an 
average from 4s. to 5s. a piece lower than last year,—the farmer los- 
ing more than all their keep. Dairy produce, also, has fallen a 
good deal since Martinmas. ‘The retail prices are+-Oatmeal, Is. }d. 
to Is. 2d. per peck, Amsterdam. Beef, 4d. to 9d., Pork, 4d. to 
6d.; Mutton, 8ds to 10d. Fresh Butter, Is. 1d. to Ys. 4d.; Salt 
Butter, Is. 4d. to Is. 6d. Veal, 3d. to 9d. per lib., Tron weight, /of 
24 ounces. Potatoes, 94. Quartern Loaf, 9d. This is the only 
mild day we have had for these five weeks 'past.—— 20th April. 

Dumfries-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue spring; like the winter season, has been one of the most un- 
favourable description—the weather having been throughout not on- 
ly extremely variable, but always inclement. A great quantity of 
tain fell in the months of February and March, with intermediate 
nights of frost ; and it was not till near the end of the latter month, 
that sowing was at all practicable. Cold blasting winds then set 
in,’ which, though they kept back the slightest@egree of vegetation, 
afforded the most favourable opportunity for committing the seed to 
the earth. This occasion was not neglected, and that operation is 
now generally finished. In these few days past, we have had con- 
siderable falls of tain and snow, particularly on the 18th, when the 
ground was deeply covered, and which was succeeded by a severe 
frost in the night. This must have been the cause of considerable 
loss, by death of the lambs of the mountain flocks of sheep, which 
are now beginning to be dropped, especially as the dams are this yeat 
in exceeding low condition. 
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In the Corn Market, Wheat has. lately experienced a. good -ad- 
vance in price, and a still greater rise is anticipated; caused, we 
suppose, by the exportations which have been made to different pla- 
ces on the Continent. 

Farmers in this part of the country will not be greatly benefited 
by the change ; as no Jarge quantity, generally speaking, is now on 
hand, and as Oats and Barley, the staple production of the county, 
remain stationary in value; nor is any alteration expected in their 
price. Wheat at present is worth 8s.; Barley and Potato-Oats, 2s. 
4d. per bushel. The crop of Wheat, now in the ground, presents 
almost every where an appearance the most bleak and unpromising, 
which can easily be accounted fer by the alternate extremes of frost 
and moisture in the winter and spring. 

It is now the time that we have been accustomed to send our win- 
tering Cattle to the English markets. This kind of stock has suffered 
a great depressian of price since the end of last season, and there is lit- 
tle prospect of obtaining prime-cost for those kept in the best manner. 
This will bear very hard upon all our extensive farmers, whose pro- 
fits have mainly arisen from their transactions in this line.-—Butcher 
Meat also still remains low, and in little demand. Beef sells for 
from 4d, to 6d, per lib. ; and Mutton at from 5d. to Sd. 

The knowledge of the repeal of the Property-Tax was very joy- 
ously received here, as in all other places where its. influence was 
felt. The relief afforded by the removal of this most vexatious and 
oppressive burden, and also the war malt-tax, and the horse-tax on 
small farmers, will certainly be very beneficial; but it is to the land- 
lord alone we can look for proper and efficient encouragement. We 
are happy to hear of one Noble Proprietor in this county, who has 
abated one-third of the rent of his tenants, till some determinate 
measure of reduction is fixed on. Whether even this liberal allow- 
ance is sufficient, may probably admit of some question ; but no one 
can deny, that the abatement is a most generous one. Other pro- 
prietors have given from 20 to 25 per cent. 

Lands, at present out of lease, cannot be let for more than one- 
half of the rates cflered for a number of years past.—Indeed, there 
is scarcely a person to take them at any rent. 20th April. 

Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue frost, and repeated storms of snow which we experienced 
very early in winter, and which continued to the date of the last Re- 
port, did not suspend their rigour until about the beginning of March, 
when the farmers eagerly recommenced their operations, and pre- 
pared for seed-time with their usual activity, though frequently in- 
terrupted by the inclement season. Cold high winds at length dried 
the land; and the Oat sowing, not begun in many places till - 
month, is now nearly completed, and some Barley is also sown. 
have, however, still cold and ungenial weather, and there is aoe = 
ko vegetation. 

Wheat and the young Clovers are universally thin. From the suc- 
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cession of frosts and sunshine, much has been thrown Out, especially 
ipon cold land, where the plants exlubit a very langiiid and sickly 
appearance; and, it is feared, uvless a favourable alteration of wea. 
ther speedily takes place, the Wheat crop may be very indifferent e¢- 
ven on the‘ best land. 

Potatoes, from the last superior crop, are still very abundant; but, 
owing to the complete stagnation of the markets for this and evéry 
species of crop, the farmers, in general, rather than force a sale to 
their own disadvantage, have preferred feeding ¢attle with them.— 
Partil sales have been effected, however, at from 4s. 6d. to 68. per 
boll, a price quite insufficient to defray the expense of raising them. 

Cattle, since our last Report, still continue to fall in value, man 
pene being obliged to sell at any price, from the increasing dif- 

culty in supporting them with fodder, the Turnips (Swedish eéx- 
cepted) having been universally destroyed by the Frosts ; so that it’ 
8 not uncommon now to accept of a price which was refused six 
months before for the same Cattle. 

The prices of victual for the last three months-have been nearly 
stationary, viz. Oats from 12s. to 14s.; Barley from 13s, to 16s.; 
and Wheat, which alone has experienced a rise, at from 23s. to 30s. 
—The consequence of these low prices, is already obvious on the ope- 
rations of every farmer, whose thoughts are.no longer how he may 
fertilize his lands with manuré and lime at any expense—how he is 
to complete his plaus of drainage, perhaps $0 auspiciously begun— 
but how’he is to procure his now enormous rent just falling due. 
| Grasé Parks have agit fallen full 25 per cent., and very frequent- 
jy can hardly be let at all. There is apparently nd spring in the 
Pastures, but we have abundance of -Hay and Straw. 

Flax has: proved of ex¢elleiit‘quality, and a productive crop; and 

the price of: Lintseed being this spring less than half the usual rate 
for the last 20 years, it is to be presumed a very large quantity will 
be sown this season, as Grain will no longer pay for raising it, nor 
can the farmer afford the expense, unless the lavd is already rich and 
in fine order, - . . ' 
« The repeal of the War Tax on Malt, will be a most essential re- 
lief, in procuring q-market for Barley, but it is in vain to suppose it 
in the power of Government to relicve the farmer from the depth of 
distress in whieh ‘he-is at present: involved. . The fatins were let on 
the idea of the very high prices continuing, instead of which the 
price of ‘all Grain. haying fallen fully one half in valué, and Cattle 
nearly in the same proportion, it is absuril to suppose that the same 
high rent can be paid from the producé of the ground. 

Workmens’ wages are falling, but not in proportion to the fall of 
victual, being about one fourth, while victual has fallen one half.— 

tter from Glasgow, 23d April. 

We have had, upon . ‘lenin, “0 Sica? good seed time; the 
pote of which are, in this district, nearly finished. . But the wea- 
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ther, though dry, has been very unfavourable for vegetation. In- 
deed, Spring can hardly be said to have yet ¢omimenced. The young 
Wheats and Grassés have, in general, 4’ sickly aspect: having sus. 
tained considerable injury from the severity and long continuance of 
the winter. 

Our markets have been abundantly supplied with all kinds of 
Grain through the winter. We have had our Oats chiefly from Ire- 
fand and the Notth of England ; our Barley from Norfolk and the 
North of Scotland ; and Wheat from the adjacent country, Fife and 
East Lothians. The abundance of our supplies has continued the 
low prices. Wheat, however, has of late been on the advance ;.and 
if our future supplies be not considerable, it is probable that it will 
rise still higher; for the stock of this grain on hand at present is but 
small. There is little prospect of any other kind of grain rising in 
price, as the stock on hand is at present considerable, and the usual 
supplies will in all likelihood be contineed. 

Annexed you have the present prices of all kinds of grain at this 
market. 
wn. Present State of Glasgow Market. 

eat, British, old, 35s. to 38s. 4 4 ; 
Ditto, new, $42. - se. per 260 lib. Avoirdupois, 
é bere none. 
ats, nglish, - 20s. to 22s. ou 
uk, - 16s. = 18s. t per boll Stirlingshire measure, 
‘ Irish - - 158. = 17s. per 264 lib. Avoirdupois. 

r ~ - e ° ae . 

wey Engh, © 316 23) ot tinge mes 
o Irish, none. 

ans, - = = «+ 158. to 17s. «ds . 

Pas. es es ee ee boll Stirlingshire measure. 
Oatmeal, - - - 17s. = 18s. per 140 lib. Avoirdapois. 
_ Note.—The Stirlingshire boll of Barley and Oats contains 6} ; 
that of Beans and Peas 44 Winchester bushels. 

Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 

Durine the last three months the weather has been more than 
asualiy unfavourable for every species of aggicultural operations. It 
assumed every form of tempestuousness and severity; keen frosts 
were frequently succeeded by squally weather, exhibiting by turns 
showers of hail, snow, and rain. So severe, indeed, has the weather 
been since last Report, that hardly a day occurred that might be 
called a fine day. As may be naturally supposed, field labour is 
very backward ; and although, on a few farms, the greater part of 
the Oats are sown, yet, in general, half the grain is not laid down; 
and in three-fourths of the county, it is believed half the ploughing 
is not performed. Notwithstanding the severity of the weather, the 
shoots of Wheat appear more vigorous than could be expected ; .and 
if a favourable change shall soon take place in the weather, we hope 
that the Wheat may in general succeed tolerably well. There are, 
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however, many situations in which the Wheat braird has a sickly ap, 
pearance ; and the young Grass is in a similar state. 

Excepting in the article of Wheat, there is little done in the Corn 
market since last Report; Wheat, however, sells at 30s., being an 
advance of 4s. per boll. Here it may be proper to remark, that on 
most Corn farms in this county, the occupant depends chiefly on 
Barley, or Bear. While the business of distillation was legally prac. 
ticable in the Highlands, this grain met with a ready sale at fair 
prices; but, from the present system of the Excise laws, it is not 
possible to carry on the business of distillation, and consequently 
the farmer is deprived of his market, It is, howeyer, to be observ, 
ed, that smpggling prevails to an extent equally ruinous to the re- 
venue, and detrimental to the morals of the people. _ Illicit distilla- 
tion is carried on by the lowest, the most miserable, and desperate 
of the people, in the wilds and fastnesses of the mountains, and in se- 
questered corners, where they can best escape the vigilance of the 
Excise officers, Of the persons engaged in this adolane traffic, 

not one individual is able to pay ready money for what Barley 
he requires; and although a great deal of Barley be given to 
these desperadoes for want of a better market, it is generally on 
Jong credit, and the payments are irregular and uncertain. Hence 
the distress of the farmer may be easily conceived. These, and 
other circumstances, have lately awakened in a great measure the 
attention of the public to the consideration of the present Excise 
laws, in so far as they affect the Highlands—a subject of moment- 
ous importance to Government and the country, In the northern 
counties, it is the universal Opinion, that the prevalence of illicit 
distillation arises almost entirely from great and radical errors in the 
Excise laws. The principal errors of the system are, that stills are 
not permitted to be used preportionate to the limited capital of the 
inhabitants ; that Highland spirits may not be exported to the Low- 
lands ; and that the duties imposed are utterly disproportionate to 
the quality of the grain raised in the Highland districts. Notwith- 
standing, however, the various disadvantages to which they were 
exposed, a few enterprizing individuals in the neighbourhood at- 
tempted to carry on the business of distillation under the present 
system. By the statute 54. Geo. III. cap. 171, it was understood 
that the Lords of the Treasury were authorized to permit the Board 
of Excise to license, in the Highlands, stills of 250 gallons content ; 
and the Commissioners accordingly granted a few such licenses, 
The persons in whose favour they were granted actually carried on 
the trade for some time; and, on account of the confessedly superior 
quality of their spirits, obtained a ready sale in the South Country, 
although, at home, they could not get a single dropsold. The Low- 
land distillers lately applied to the Court of Exchequer for an injunc- 
tion to prohibit the Board of Excise from granting licenses authoriz- 
ing the yse, in the Highlands, of stills of 250 gallons content, cone 
tending, that the statute did not authorize the use of stills of such 
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small capacity.. The Court of Exchequer granted this injunction ; 
and the few legal distillers we had among us have: necessarily been 
obliged to stop, with a large stock of spirits and materials,on hand. 
These are at present totally unsaleable, as the: smuggler can afford 
spirits for less than the duty which the legal distiller has to pay. 

As a remedy for these evils, it is proposed that small stills of 50 
to 60 gallons contents shall be permitted to be used ; that Highland 
spirits may be exported to the Lowlands on paying an equalizing 
duty ; that the present duties be reduced to what shall be founda 
fair rate; and that no more be required to be produced from 100 

allons of wash than 14 gallons of spirits, instead of 18, the rate to 
which the distillers are now subjected. These, it is believed, are 
the measures proposed by the Highland Society of Scotland,, the 
counties of Inverness, Ross, Cromarty, Moray and Banffshire, the 
Highland Society of Inverness, the Magistrates and. Town-Couneil 
of Inverness, and various Agricultural Societies in the north of Scot 
land, by all of whom petitions have been transmitted to Parliament, 
or the Treasury, praying the adoption of the system above recom 
mended. 

Before concluding on this subject, it may not be amiss; to. state, 
that an enterprising distiller in this neighbourhood, in consequence 
of the decision of the Barons of Exchequer above mentioned, has on 
hand a very large quantity of spirits, the duties on which .he is mn- 
able to discharge. A warrant of sale has therefore. been obtained 
against him, by which he is exposed to a hardship on which it would 
be unnecessary to comment, Upon the, whole, there can be no 
doubt, that if the Excise laws be not soon modified to suit the cir- 
cumstances of the country, the agricultural interest will continue to 
labour under the utmost difficulty and embarrassments, 

In the price of Cattle and Butcher Meat, and the rate of labour, 
there is little variation since last Report, 

As to rents, they are, as we foresaw, very ill paid; and, in most 
cases, we believe full payment will not be obtained ; nevertheless, 
we have not learned that any reduction of rent has been made, ex- 
cepting in one instance, where the landlord, a very, judicious. and 
wealthy financier, has, of his own accord, granted an abatement of 
20 per cent. 

From the uncommon severity of the weather, and the consequent 
backwardness of vegetation, the store-master is likely to be a severe 
sufferer. In elevated situations, the Ewes and Lambs are unable to 
withstand the rigours of the cold; and a more than usual number of 
them have already been lost.—15. April, 

Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue frost, which was mentioned in last Report to have prevailed 
through so large a proportion of the winter months, continued, fre- 
quently accompanied with gales of wind, snow and sleet, with very 
few exceptions, until the 20th ult., when the weather moderated so 
far as to allow the plough to be put in motion, For three weeks 
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subsequent to that date, ploughing for Oats formed the chief em.. 
ployment; and there has seldom or never been a yreater breadth of 

jand ploughed here in the same time. Excepting the memorable. 
winter of 1814, ploughing has not been so much retarded these’seve- 
ral years, as during the five preceding months. A brief statement of . 
the weather, in so far as it regards he Operation, comprising both 

seasons, Sundays included, stands nearly as follows—November and 

December 1813, and January, February and March 1814, 45 days 

general ploughing, 7 partial, and 99 none. November and Decem- 

ber 1815, and January, February and March 1816, 40 days plough. 

img, 25 partial, and 87 none. Although the frost was not so intense 

this season, as in the months of January and February 1814, nor of 

s0 long continuance at one time, Turnips sustained considerable da. 

mage, which may in some measure be ascribed to their seldom hav- 

ing had any covering of snow. Oats began to be sown about ‘the 

end of March; and by the 7th inst. a good many of those still term- 

ed (though improperly) the Common variety, with several fields of 

Peas.and Beans, were sown in middling order; but from that, till 

within this day or two, sowing has been almost universally relinquish 

ed, on account of the tempestuous state of the weather ; consequent- 

ly a great part of the Potato, and other early varieties of Oats, re- 

mains in the granary, and will in all probability do so for some time, 

unless the weather become more favourable. Scarcely the smallest 

shade of vegetation is yet visible; and the Grampians are almost entire- 

ly enveloped in huge wreaths of snow! Potato Oats are complained 

of by many for having much degenerated. Degenerated in some 

measure they no doubt have, but not so much as some are apt to im- 

agine. What makes them present an inferior sample, and conse- 

quently give less meal than formerly, is their being in many instances 

considerably mixed with common and other kinds of Ouxts, that nei- 

ther shoot so early, nor ripen along with the Potato Oat. To get 

rid of these in a considerable degree, it is requisite to have the seed 

carefully searched with a fine narrow riddle; and as,the Common 

Oats are longer and more stringy than the Potato variety, it is sur-, 
prising to see what difference an eighth or tenth part kept with the 

riddle will produce on the stock. 

Wheat. looks poorly, and on soft lands is much thinned by the 
frost. 

It has long been proverbial here, that ‘ leap year was never a good 
sheep year,’ an. observation which has this winter been fully realiz- 
«ads for the storemasters have seldom found so much difheulty in 
procuring the means of subsistence for their flocks, owing to the 
unusually rapid transitions of the weather from fresh to frost, which 
often. rendered the snow as impenetrable almost as a sheet of ice; , 
hence many of the young sheep have fallen during the winter. The 
Joss. in one instance, in a flock of some hundreds of hogs, is already 
upwards of 30 per cent.; but this is out of all proportion to others., 

Geain has been rather more im demand for these some weeks ; but, 
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excepting Wheat, the price is little or nothing improved. That ar- 
idle fetches 29s. and 30s. for good qualitivs. Oatmeal remains steady 
at 12s. per boll of eight stone Amsterdam. 

At Trinity-Muir Tryst, on Wednesday last, (the first cattle mar-. 
ket in the season of any consequence in this quarter), the demand for 
Cittlé was extremely limited, and little business of course done; but 
it could not be expected to have been otherwise, considering the fate 
ofthe Turnip crop, and the unusually backward appearance of Grass. 
Ryegrass seed is both as plenty and cheap this year a8 it was searce 
and dear last. Good home grown seed has been selling as low as 
from 1s. 6d. to 2s. per bushel. 

A typographical error appeared in the sequel of my Jast Report, 
which it is necessary here to correct. ‘ I have seen one machine 
that had two of these attached to the cover, generally in the process of 
thrashing Beans or Barley.’ It should have been * Bear or Barley.” 
Some people aseribe the merit of inventing the Hummeller, noticed 
in that Report, to Mr James Allan, mill-wright, Stonehaven, who 
was, it is said, in the practice of appending it to the machines erect - 
ed by him seven or eight years ago. An apparatus of quite a dif- 
ferent, though not so simple a construction, is also used in this dis- 
triet for hummelling Barley, and is said to answer that purpose; but 
not having seen it, I cannot describe it so accurately as 1 could have 
wished. I may probably, however, procure some account of it pre- 
vious'to the publication of the next Number of the Magazine, if it 
shall be found, on inspection, to merit attention. It is placed right 
above the hopper of the tariners, and works in a horizontal position, 
after the manner of the drum.——20th April. 

Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tre severe stormy weather which prevailed throughout the whole 
winter quarter, continued, without interruption, till the 19th March. 
The ploughing was much retarded, and the soil was almost reduced 
to mortar by such a long series of bad weather. From the 19th 
March to this date, the weather has been generally dry, but cold, 
and the frost sevete, almost every morning, with frequent showers 
of hail or snow. The seed has been got into the ground, in the 
most proper season, and the ground in a good condition to receive 
it: but vegetatidn still continues as much suspended as it was in the 
month of February. The backwardness of the growth, though it 
is injurious to the moor sheep, is not generally unpropitioas. For an 
early growth is often blasted, and the plants are more injured than 
if they had not begun to spring. But when vegetation has mado 
but little progress in the end of April, there is not much danger of 
its being again interrupted. Frow that circumstance, there is more 
than an ordinary chance of an abundant crop of fruit on the banks 
of the Clyde the ensuing season. 

The Wheat and Rye-grass have suffered so much during the wih- 
ter and spring, that few fields of either can be distinguished at 4 


wile’s distance. Some Wheat has been ploughed down; and if the 
4 
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syn had not been much obscured during the spring quarter, a stil] 
greater portion of the Wheat and Rye-grass would have been de. 


stro 

tee, ground is in the best condition for spring fallow ; and that, 
and planting of potatoes, are carried on with activity. 

The moor sheep have seldom encountered a longer or severer win« 
ter; and the spring has not yet relieved them. Many of the. ewes 
are so weak, as to be unable to yield a drop,of, milk to their lambs, 
aml of course they abandon them as soon as they are dropped. 

.. The price of Oatmeal has remained tolerably steady, during the 


spring quarter ; and Wheat has advanced a few: shillings per boll,, 


But dairy produce and butcher meat have fallen in price; owing to 
the distresses among commercial and manufacturing people, and the 
reduction of the wages of the operatives, ——22d April 

Letter from Langholm, 22d April. 

‘ Few seasons have exhibited such a continued series of severe and 
stormy weather, as the last winter and present spring. Until yes- 
terday, .we have, indeed, experienced nothing like spring. weather ; 
and the progress of vegetation has been unusually late. From the 
long continued dry and frosty days during the latter part of the 
month of March and beginning of April, the seed was put. into 
the ground in rather favourable circumstances; but has not yet 

appeared above ground. The lambing season, among the stock 
farms, commenced most disastrously, as there, was no fresh food on 
the pastures, and the weather.cold and boisterous ;- besides stocks 
being universally in low condition. A great deficiency of lambs for 
the ensuing season, must of consequence take place. 

‘ Our Grain Markets have. had a small start of late; but the 
quantity on hand does not seem to indicate that they will rise much 
higher, unless the. appearance of the succeeding crop, during the 
summer months, should .be unfavourable. Butcher meat has hi- 
therto been plentiful, and at moderate prices; pork having been un- 
usually so, .Wool is likely to be much lower in price this season 
than the preceding, as it can now be had on the Continent ata 
much, lower price, and of equal, or rather superior quality to what 
we grow at home, 

* From the reduced prices of every article of farm produce, 
markets have, been dull, and basiness languid; and failures have al- 
ready taken. place to a considerable amount, and more may be 





looked for. From the excessive caution practised by Banks, and. 


Bankers, in discounting bills, a great part.of the cash, lately em- 
ployed. in carrying on the usual routine of business, seems to have 
heen thrown outof circulation... Whether this excessive caution of 
Bankers will be favourable to their. own advantage ultimately, seems 
to be rather, problematical ; but it is clear that it must be ruinous to 
the interest of the agriculturists, a class of men to whom they, as 
well. as the rest of society, owe the greatest obligations. Should a- 
griculture, which is the root or foundation of national prosperity, 


' 
' 
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be allowed to languish, we may, from that period, fix the decline 
and’ downfall of the commercial prosperity of the country. Many 
of the lower and fabouring classes of the community have already 
felt the effects of this inauspicious state of affairs ; and the distress 
felt by this class of society from the want of employment, though 
the price of victual is at present so excessively low, is now, in many 
cases, much greater than when grain was selling at three times the 
present price. ’ 
East Lothian Quarterly Report. 

As the weather had been sufficiently dry to allow the spring 
ploughing ‘to be executed in proper season, and as the frequent se- 
vere frosts had mellowed the soil in the completest manner, the sows 
ing of Wheat, Oats, with Peas and Beans, is now generally finish. 
ei ina style much to the satisfaction of the most accurate cultiva- 
tor. Several fields are also already sown with Barley, but the great- 
er part of this grain remains yet to be put into the ground. With 
the exception of part of the Wheat, not a field of spring sown grain 
has'as yet begun to 'vegetate. Indeed the cold has been so uniform- 
ly severe, that the general aspect of the country is as bleak and bar- 
ren, as if it were still in the’ middle of winter. Gooseberry bushes 
in the gardens are’ beginning to get into leaf, but the thorn hedges 
are still as bare as they were in January. The autumn sown Wheats 
are remarkably weak and backward; and although it does not yet 
appear that there is any particular scarcity of plants, nevertheless 
the general appearance of many fields is far from being promising. 

The prices of Fat Cattle and Sheep were reasonably expected to 
improve @ little as the spring advanced ; but a melancholy reverse to 
the feeder has taken place. At present the best Beef and Mutton 
cannot be reckoned above 7s. per stone, sinking the offals ; of course 
the whole Turnip crop may be said to have gone for nothing, a cir- 
cumstance which will press heavily upon many, who have been in 
the habit of drawing considerable assistance from that crop, in de- 
fraying the many heavy charges necessary upon cultivation. Lambs 
already carried to market have, however, left a reasonable profit to 
the feeder, as, for several weeks past, they have brought from 20s. 
to 22s.a head. Very early Lambs brought considerably highér 
prices, but the number of these was but small. It is probable, how- 
ever, that prices will soon be greatly reduced, as the scarcity of 
grass must have the effect of sending numbers to market, of a very 
inferior quality; in point of fatness, to what they are in ordinary 
seasons. 

From the severity of the winter, and the lateness of the spring, 
the flocks on the Lammermuir hills are understood to be in a much 
weaker condition than they have been for a great numberof years 
past. The heavy fall of snow, with sharp frost, om the evening of 
Thursday Jast, whict lay in the lower parts of the county from three 
to four inches thick, must have been particularly severe in the high- 
er district, especially to those flocks which have just_begun to lamb. 
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Indeed it is believed that considerable numbers perished during the 
storm. But fortunately it was not of long duration, elae the ruin of 
several flocks; even near the seashore, where the stock of Turnipg 
is exhausted, would have been inevitable,—as, on the Friday mor. 
ing, the Ewes and Lambs were wandering over the frozen element, 
without the possibility of procuring a morsel of food. Such an oc. 
currence ought to serve as a warning to those who feed Lambs, that 
the risk is imminent, where a portion of Turnip is not reseryed til] 
at least the end of the present month. There are no cattle as yet 
out of the straw-yards, as might easily be supposed. And as Ewes 
and Lambs are necessarily allowed a wider range of pasture) thao 
was originally intended, unless the weather very soon assumes.amore 
— aspect, the fields allotted for the scythe must be materially 
red . 
In the Corn Markets the price of Wheat has advanced materially 
during the quarter; other grains have also improved.a little in va- 
lue, but they are still below a remunerating price to the farmer ; be- 
sides, the sales are limited at the prices quoted below, as it is only 
for seed that such can be obtained. In Haddington, last Friday, 
hest Wheat was 35s. 6d.; Oats 19s.; Barley 22s.; and Peas. and 
Beans 14s. per boll. Draught Horses are now more reasonable in 
price than they have been for several years past, as capital, ones 
irom the West of Scotland can now be p at about 35/. 
Sterling. Lime has fallen about @d. per boll, the price varying a! 
the different kilris, from 20d. to 26d. for four firlots Linlithgoy 
Harley measure. Hay is at 9d. per stone; Beef, Mutton, and Vea! 
from 44d. to 64d. per lib.; Fresh Butter 1s. and 1s. 2d. per lib: of 
22 oz.; and Eggs 5d. and 6d. per dozen.———-22d April. , 
West Lothian Quarterly Report. > 
Tue preceding quarter has been very much inclined to frost ; 0 
wegetation until these last three days, viz. the 20th, 2ist and 22d 
curt, although the sowing period has been very favourable, being 
mostly dry, and the land working favourably; but vegetation being 
so backward, ne braird has as yet made its appearance. The 
Wheat fields look very faint, and have as yet but a sickly hue, al- 
though in proper wheat lands I don’t find the plants much throws 
out. 
It has been a most unfavourable season for the turnip feeders; the 
— of Butcher meat falling so considerably has caused the tote! 
of the Turnip crop, as to the farmer's ordinary profits. No 
small proportion of the Common Turnip has this season been rotted 
by the alternate frosts and thaws that have prevailed this last quar- 
ter. The Swedish variety (the Ruta baga), have stood the sever 
ty of the winter, and prove a considerable relief to Cattle at this 
late period of the season; which plainly evinces the propriety of 
cultivating them more extensively, on every farm where dung ca? 
be got for that purpose, as they will not yield a good crop withou! 
a full dose of good manure. 
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» Our Grain Markets are as follows.— Wheat from 3is. to 34s. per 
boll of 4 Winchester bushels ; Barley, of 6 Winchester bushels, from 
185. to 20s. ; Oats, same measure as the last, from 15s. to 18s. ; and 
Peas and Beans, per Wheat measure of 4 bushels, about 14s. and 
15s.—Beef and Mutton from 4d. to 6d. per lib. of 174 oz. ; Pork, 
$d. to 4d.; Veal, from 4d. to 10d., according to quality.—-Wheac 
is the only article that is approaching to a price likely to bear some 
portion to the rents and expense.of the farms that have been ta- 
SS these last fifteen years. Lean Cattle are likely to bring very in- 
ferior prices this season, owing to the depressed state of markets. 

The farmers have fortunately got free of one grievous and op- 
pressive burden, the Property-tax, so improperly levied according to 
their rent-roll, whether they had-any income from the farm or not. 
But Government should at once relieve them from the last year’s 
Property-tax, and also the Faem-Horse duty, which appears to me 
to be all that they can do for the present.——23d April. 

Morayshire Quarterly Report. 

Sztpom have’ we experienced so severe a winter as the past. It 
get in with @ fall of snow about the middle of November; and from 
tbat time the weather continued changeable, but constantly bad, 
and very unfavourable for every kind of field labour. The greater 
oes the ploughing was of necessity left to the spring months. 

who meant to sow Wheat in the winter or spring, have been 
completely disappointed, as it was towards the end of March before 
the weather was such as to permit even light soils.to be prepared for 
the seed 5 and a considerable extent of ground meant for Wheat, 
must now be sown with Barley. For a fortmght or three weeks the 
ground has been in a good state for receiving the seed, and a consi- 
derable quantity of Oats is sowp. ©The young Wheat has universal- 
ly a bleak appearance, and stands mach in need of achange of wea- 
ther, which still continues stormy and cold, checking ali vegetation, 
and likely to make an interval between the Turnips and Grass. As 
we have had no demand nor inquiry for Cattle, the stock of them is 
reat 3 and, though provender be plenty, yet, wanting green food 
rom this time, they cannot be brought.to the grass without los- 
ing touch'of their present condition, From the accounts we have of 
markets for stock in England and the South of Scotland, it is fear- 
' ed they will pay very little for wintering. There are few Sheep kept 
in this county now ; what are still kept have required more hand- 
feeding than they have done for many years before; and many Lambs 
‘have-been lost by the: cold weather and want.of milk in the Ewes. 
Une farmer has introduced wintering of Hogs, and eating off ‘Tur- 
Bips upon the ground, which, fram the dryness of the soil, and low 
situation of this county, it seems well adapted tor. He expects a 
densand for them from the great shcep-wakks in Ross and Suther- 
land ; and, should they pay him well, there is no donabt his example 
will be followed immediately by others, as the beueticial effects to 
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light soils, from eating off Turnips upon them with Sheep, ate well 
known. 

The discontinuance of the Property-tax will be a considerable re. 
lief to farmers. Others complained of its * inquisitorial nature,’ bur 
they had cause to complain of its injiistice. To supply the place of 
this tax, others must probably ere long be resorted to; and it bein 
proper they should, as far as possible, be pat upon luxtiries, Dove. 
cots seem to be one very fair subject-for taxation, not only as being 
luxuries, but also, because they are 2 benefit enjoyed by the proprie- 
tor, at his neighbours’ expenseé’as much as his own. 

Prices for Wheat have got considerably better for some weeks, and 
may now be quoted from 28s. to 31s. per boll: but the advance 
has come too lute to benefit many of the growers ; and the market 
for all other kinds of grain is still dull, and the prices low. Oats 
from 17s. to-18s. per quarter ; Barley 17s. to 19s. per boll ; butcher 
meat from 4d. to 6d. per lib. of 174 0z. ——18th April: ; 

Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

Tue spring has continued equally inclement as the preteding win- 
ter. Scarcely a fresh day in the higher district of this county, yét 
we have seldom had a better Oat-seed time, though late, in the last 
week of March; though rather hard in the morning‘for harrowing, 

‘the ground was very dry, and the Oats were harrowed in, in fine 
style—and, it may be expected, will make a vigorous braird when the 
weather sets in warm, though they are yet lying dormant. The win- 
ter being so severe, kept the ploughing far behind ; and some small 

‘plots are scarcely yet finished. For the last two weeks, the frost 

‘was often so hard, that the ploughs could with difficulty go till after- 
noon. No opinion can yet be formed of the Wheat arid sown Grass. 
as they are scarcely green, though the plants seem alive. Barley 
sowing is commencing. The Turnip fed stock are mostly now dis- 
posed of, many at prices below what was paid for them before put- 
ting upon Turnips. Sheep, the staple commodity of this county, 
have suffered much from the severity of winter and spring. The hills 
have been constantly, and still are, covered with snow; and, in low- 
er situations, where the snow was gone, the Grass was so completely 
withered with the keen black frost, that there has been little or no 
nourishment in it ; and in many places they are now in very bad con- 
dition ; and there must be a great loss of Lambs, and also of Hogs, 
even though the weather should now set in good, as, in such low con- 
dition, the faster the new grass comes, they (the hogs) will die the 
faster.. Luckily in the higher district the lambing season is scarcely 
yet commenced. Last Thursday we had a very heavy fall of snow 
almost the whole day, which lay, as in wintér, to the following after- 
noon, when part of it melted with the sun, but not so as the ploughs 
could go, except on the banks of the Tweed. Yesterday was fresh; 
and the weather seems to have taken a favourable turn, as this morn- 
ing, though a little frosty, is quiet, and of a mild appearance. Pricts 
of both Sheep and Cattle still continue to fall. Heavy Ewes, black 
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faced, from 15s. to 17s.; Cheviot from 16s. to-19s. Though a great 
deal of fodder has been consumed, yet the barn-yards are still pret- 
ty full_—-22d April. 


ENGLAND. 
Bucks Quarterly Report. 
However painful it may be to remark on the distresses of the a- 
iculturist, yet his embarrasstnents being still severely felt, it is 
ificult td report faithfully on the present state of tural affairs, with- 
out wounding the ear of humanity by a repetition of his sufferings, 
which, I must confess, are beyond all precedent, 

At the date of my last communicatidn, I certainly anticipated 
much relief from a general reduction of rent, as well as from several 
parlianientary arrangements; and I then observed, that a few gene- 
rous laridlords had set the example. But I must now declare my 
disappointment in confessing, that few have had the candour, gene- 
rosity, or good policy, to alleviate the burden of the groaning te- 
nant by any considerable reduction of rent. Rare instances, indeed, 
may be quoted. In a late newspaper it was stated, that a Certain 
extensive proprietor had directed his agent td discount the tenant's 
horse duty from his tental. This, it would dppear, was considered 
a sacrifice deserving to be publicly announced; but, for my own 
part, I can only view it as the dust of the balance ‘in turning the 
scale of a farming concern. I heartily congratulate every tenant of 
land on the removal of the property tax ; not that the general policy 
of the act does not still remain a question, but because farmers were 
assessed upon an iniquitous principle. 

Till of late, our corn matkets have continued uniformly dull in 
sale, with very low prices ; but, within the last fortnight, our spirits 
have been a little revived by an increasing briskness of sale, anda 
regular advance in price. But, alas! high prices at this late season 
are only an aggravation of the misery of many respectable farmers, 
whom necessity has compelled to dispose of their property at an ear- 
ly period, and at an undervalue. The crop of. last year has proved 
rather abové an average; and, had adequate prices béen obtained, 
the farmer would have had cause to rejoice. During the quarter, 
we have expetiertced great vicissitudes of weather; but, upon the 
whole, field labour has been little retarded, and the seed-time has 
been very favoutable. However, as the wiriter has been long, and, 
of course, the spring late, some of the winter crops look shy. Much 
of the late-sown Wheats, as well as Clovers and Tates, show a thin 
plant upon cold soils; but the early-sown Wheat upon fallows pre- 
sent a healthy plant. About the beginning of Februdry, we were 
visited by a few days of more intense ffost than has been felt for 
many years back ; in consequence of which, the Turnip crops weré 
Universally injured, which, added to the bad effects of a late spring, 
has occasioned a great scarcity of sheep-keeping. Therefore, a 
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though the Jambing time has been pretty favourable, every beast of 
pasture has suffered much by the cold frosty weather which has pre. 
vailed for a great many weeks past, and by which all nature hag 
been much chilled, and vegetation completely checked. A common: 
consequence of a long winter and late spring, is a great consumpt 
of dry fodder ; and, had not the last crop of Hay been rather abund- 
ant, a scarcity of that article would have been much felt by many. 

Stock of every description continues to decline in value. Milk. 
ing Cows, which, till lately, maintained high prices, are now dull in 
sale at a great reduction of price. This is a consequenee of the gene. 
ral sinking of dairy produce. Wool having lately losf much of its for- 
mer value, has occasioned a great dulness in the Sheep trade, Ho, 
also continue very low in price. Fatted beasts have paid but little, 
Farms out of lease can be entered upon at moderate terms; and 
there is a difficulty in finding good tenants to subjects of inferior soil. 
Of late, our Corn markets es been brisker. Wheat from 56s. to 
64s.; Barley 2ls. to 25s.; Oats 18s. to 24s.; Beans: 24s. to 25s. 
Although these may be reported as the ‘current prices of the day, 

et I observe a considerable rise in the London market of Monday 
ast, and which, I hope, will soon reach us. 

The rate of labour is considerably lower here; and tradesmen’s 
bills, which, till lately, stood unaltered, have now changed some of 
their figures. Our Butcher markets may be stated thus—Beef, Mut- 
ton, Pork and Veal, from 6d. to 7d. per lib. 

I must inform you that the contagion of clay-burning has at last . 
reached us. William Praed Esq. of Tyringham, near Newport-Pag- 
nell, has just begun a course of experiments, the result of which 
will very much determine the opinion of this neighbourhood as to 
the advantages likely to arise from the practice. ——24éh April. 

Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

Ar no period since the commencement of my correspondence, did 
I experience a more full conviction of the truly deplorable situation 
of the farmers of this county, than at this moment. The present 
appearance of the Wheat is extremely bad. One half of the Lent) 
grain has been sown, and a considerable quantity of Potatoes plant- 
ed. Grass is in the most backward state; and the inclemency of the’ 
season precludes dil hopes of vegetation. Of the last year’s crop, @ 
very great quantity has been already sold; and many farmers have 
only one sixth of their grain remaining. Qur taxes have many of 
them been removed, which, next year, will afford some relief; but, im 
the interim, ruin, inevitable ruin, stares hundreds of industrious farm- 
erg in the face, and paralyzes all their exertions. Our landlords: 
have, in general, been uncommonly torpid, and have hastened, by 
their high rents, that deplorable situation in which their tenants 
are placed. 

It is with feelings of lively pleasure, I give you,an account of 
some of those who have reduced their rents. — Calvert, Esq: 
has displayed a very noble example, by agreeing with his tenant te 
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diminish his rental according to the times; in conseqtience of which, 
his tenant, Adam Scott, has covered two-thirds of his farm (and it 
is the last year of His lease) with manure on the sward. ‘The Re- 
verend Mr Barnes has made no promise of the reduction of his 
rental, which has indticed his present tenant {whose farm adjoins 
Mr Calvert’s,) Greaves, to plough the whdle of his farm, 
since this is also the last year of his term, Which of these landlords 
is the wisest? The Reverend R. Matthews, Wigton, offered to re- 
imburse all the expenses of his tenant; in case he thought fit to 
leave his farm; and from this conduct, we have cause to infer, he 
ig prepared to act with justice and liberality. The Reverend Mr 
Benson has reduced his farmers one-sixth, most of whom have oc- 
cupied their farms during nine years. Brown, Esq. of Tal- 
lentin Hall, has reduced some of his tenants 20 percent. J.C. 
Curwen, Esq. has reduced those who entered recently upon their 
farms.—Every one must feel satisfied there is a necessity for the 
great body of landlords. to adopt a system of reduction; without 
which, in a short time, they must expect to reteive their farms in a 
very exhausted situation: The following anecdote, of that very en- 
lightened and pious lexicographer, Dr Parkhurst, ought to be re- 
membered by every landlord — 
‘ As a farther instance of the high sense he entertained of strict jus- 
‘ tice, and the steady resolution with which he practised it on all occa- 
‘sions, an incident which occurred between him and one of his ten- 
‘ ants may be here mentioned. This man, falling behind-hand in the 
* payment of his rent, 500/., it was represented to Dr Parkhurst, that 
‘it was occasioned by his being ovet-rented.—This being believed to 
‘he the case, a new valuation was made ;—it was then agreed, that 
‘ for the future the rent should only be 450/. Justly inferring, more- 
‘over, that if the farm was then too dear, it must have been always 
* so,—unasked, and of his own accord, he struck off 50J. from the 
‘ commencement of the lease, and instantly refunded all that he had 
‘ received more than 450/. per annum.’———-22d April. 
Letter from South Devon, April 15. wy 
Ir is now become an unpleasant task to report any thing on 
agriculture, the first and most useful of all employments, but now 
the most ruinous and losing. Suffice it to say, where farms are in 
the hands of men of capital, spring work is going on well, and a good 
deal of seed is sown—but, on the contrary, many hundreds of acres 
are in the hands of the owners, and will never be sown at all. We 
have had a late and very cold spring, and a severe winter. The 
Sheep, in many places, are suffering for want of Grass. Turnips 
turned out a better crop than was once expected ; but it is now over 
with them.. The Wheat in the ground looks bad from the cold wea. 
ther, and does not tiller well. The stock of Wheat on hand is re- 
ducing fast. From the best accounts it will not last until harvest.— 
Barley is plentiful, and a good deal of Barley bread is now eaten bf 
R 2 
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the poor. Smuggling is now carried on in a wholesale manner ; and 
this country is fairly inundated with French spirits; and so daring 
are the smugglers become, that they land their cargoes in open day, 
and bury the kegs of liquor in the sands. One French merchant de- 
élares that he receives from English smugglers TOOO/. per day. 

No improvements in agriculture are to be heard of. Farmers are 
breaking continually, and throwing up their’ farms. A number of 
farms was lately offered to the tenants, rent free, only to keep them 
in tillage, and they were refused; and the tenants have left them :— 
So much for the importation of foreign Corn. 

There have been great losses in Sheep during the lambing season, 
and many Lambs are since dead. Most farms are much thinned of 
their stock, which has sold very low, until now that there is a little 
advance. The price of Butchers’ meat is, Beef, from 4d. to 6d. ; 
Mutton, 6d.; Veal, 5d.; and Pork, 4d. per lib. 

Wheat is rising, and is now in demand ; the price 8s. to 9s.; Bar- 
ley, 2s. 9d. to 3s.; Oats, 2s. 9d. per bushel. 

It is generally expected, from the lateness of the season, and 
the large baud on the Trees, that we may have a great bearing of 
Apples. 

- Letter from the Neighbourhood of Lancaster, April 19. 

Sprinc work was very much retarded by the extreme wet in Ja- 
nuary, February and March, which has required every exertion to get 
the seed in the ground in due time, Many have yet a few acres of Oats 


to sow; but another week will nearly = it to a conclusion. The 
r 


land has worked well, in consequence of frequent frosts. We have 
liad a dismal Jong winter, which set in early in November, and is still 
very severe. The wind has inclined to the east; but whatever quar- 
ter it came from, it was accompanied by excessive cold, which has 
prevented the least progress towards vegetation. We had more 
grass and verdure on the ground at Christmas than now; consequent- 
ly the Sheep have suffered in many Situations, particularly on the 
hills where they drop their lambs; and those that are able, run away 
without noticing them; others requife helping up, and many die. 
Although we had'so abundant a crop of Hay, yet it is apprehended 
that a scarcity will be found, if this weather continues a few weeks ; 
it has already risen from 6d. to 8d. and 9d. per stone. Turnips are 
all done ; and a very dreary prospect presents itself to the store- 
master, as Cattle can hardly be turned into money. If it was not 
for a feeling of humanity, the farmer would be induced to fall to, and 
knock most of his young Cattle on the head; as it is a loss to keep 
them, and sell them he can’t. His situation is now becoming alarm- 
ing; and the hope which he nourished so long, now begins to fade, 
when he finds an apparent want of support from Government, and 
those wise Senators and Orators, who are cheered on every hand, 
talking of the distress being only temporary, which time will clear 
Wp ; but they ought to know, that it will be of little consequence te 
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the present farmers, in this part of the country at least, if the relief 
_. is not immediate and substantial. 

The growing Wheat looks very blue on account of the sharp cold 
winds which have prevailed so much of late. The quantity of Wheat 
as well as Oats sown, about the same.as usual. It is difficult to form 
a correct opinion of the Grain in hand, ‘but we believe it to be ra- 
ther less than is generally the case at this season.—-Prices of Grain, 
particularly Wheat, have risen a little lately, andare as follow— 
Wheat, 8s. 6d. to 9s. 3d.;. Barley, 2s. 9d. to 3s.; Beans, 4s. per 
Winchester bushel ; Oats, 9d. to 12d. per stone of 14 lib.; Oatmeal, 
27s. per 240 lib—Beef, 44d. to 6d. ; Mutton, 5d. to6d.; Veal, 44d. 
to 5id.; Pork, 4d. to 5d.; Butter, 104d. to 12d. per 18 oz. The 
Cheese Fair takes place next month.—Potatoes, 1s. 4d. per Win- 
chester bushel. Every thing is lower than the farmer can afford it 
at. A reduction of rent has taken place in a few instances, to the 
amount of 10 to 25 per cent.—Labour is not much different, as we 
fhave so many manufactories near. An able man gets from 2s. 64. to 
$s. per day. Poor Rates extremely heavy, as well.as Tithes, High- 
ways, Constable, &c. 

Letter from Liverpool, 19th April. 

Tue crop of 1813 being very abundant, a considerable quantity 
was left to meet the crop of 1814; and this crop being also great, 
large quantities of old grain were remaining in the hands of both the 
growers and merchants, to meet the foreign imports, and the very 
large crop of 1815,—which completely glutted the markets, and 
produced the tragical effects we have witnessed on the growers and 
dealers in grain, who were fast approaching te inevitable ruin, as 
prices seemed gradually to sink,during the whole of that year. A- 
bout the 10th January last, Wheats were at the most depressed 
state in this market, and probably would have continued so, had 
not the export demand continued longer, and more extensive, than 
could have been ealculated upon by the most sanguine. This de- 
mand still continues, and appears likely to continue, until after next 
harvest; and if we can continue to spare such an immense drain, 
it will form a new era in our agricultural and commercial existence. 
But we are not sanguine enough to think this country can grow 
corn, on any thing like fair terms with .our neighbours the French, 
&c. We would therefore recommend, as in .a former letter, the 
growth of hemp and flax, in preference to an excessive growth of 
grain. In examining Mr Western’s remedies for relieving the .exist- 
Ing agricultural distresses, we have scen much to admire, and much 
to dislike. For instance, we ate decidedly averse to Government 
taking Corn mto bond ; because, in the first place, the merchants 
are both able and willing to take ‘all they can receive on consign- 
ment, and come under advance for one half or two-thirds of the pro- 
‘bable net proceeds, and cannot get enough of such business. Why 
then should Government attempt to rob those who have it for their 
qusiness, particularly when it will not benefit the growers? And ia 
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the second place, it never would answer the grower of Corn to ware. 
house for twelve months, in expectation of a better market :—such 
system would ultimately ruin him. Wheat will lose at least 5 per 
cent. in weight, and expenses will be as much, which makes 10 per 
cent.; and the difference. betwixt getting 5 per cent. interest and 
the amount of his sales losing 5 per cent. by keeping, makes another 
10 per cent.: in all 20 per cent. premium, or one-fifth of its value, 
We believe this calculation will be found pretty correct. The re- 
duction of the Malt-Tax is a good measure for relieving the growers 
of Barley; but sq long as the brewers put drugs into their ale and 
porter, it can neither be good nor wholesome, and of course the con- 
sumption must be lessened by this shameful practice ; and the only 
inducement for their doing so now is the high prices of Hops. We 
believe the growth of Hops in this country generally is sufficient for 
its consumption ; but should it be found otherwise, why don’t the 
Government allow the importation of foreign Hops as formerly ?>— And 
it might be well to regulate the importation upon the same principle 
as the Corn-Bill :—When the average price is below —— per cent. 
the ports to be shut, and when above per cent. the ports to be 
open, duty free ; by which we would have our drink regulated upon 
the same fair principle that our bread is. We are inclined to think 
grain will adyance considerably before harvest ; because, from the 
Jowness of the prices, the consumption has been much greater than 
usual, and has also very much encouraged the export demand to 
France, Spain, Italy, &c.; and as the prives are rising in all those 
countries, the export demand will continue, until the. markets here 
come to be nearly on a level withthem. In order, therefore, to show 
you what a falling off there has been in the imports into this port, we 
shall just mention the comparative statements. From the 4th Octo- 
ber 1814 to 20th March 1815, we had- 105,042 quarters Wheat, 
205,024 Oats, and 4,750 Barley ; and, from the 3d October 1814 
to 14th March 1816, had only 37,780 Wheat, 148,750 Oats, 6,934 
Barley: And we haye exported, since the Ist September 1815 to 
this time, 15th April 1816, 60,206 quarters Wheat, besides 20,000 
barrels of American Flour which were in bond, and Beans, Barley, &c- 
in proportion. You will perceive, by the aboye mentioned wonder- 
ful falling off in.our imports of Wheat, in nearly the same periods of 
18]4 and 1815 with 1815 and 1816, that our stocks of Wheat are by 
no means near so large as they were about this time last year ; and 
which may in a great measure be attributed to the export from Ire. 
land, &c. direct, and to the Corn-Bill prohibiting importation. We 
cannot pretend to give you any thing like an accurate account of the 
stocks on hand: No holder is disposed to say what his stock is; and 
therefore cannot with any propriety mention any quantity: But we 
do believe our stocks are smaller, particularly of Wheats, than for 
gome years back. 

Our prices of Wheats have been gradually advancing, but very 
slowly, since our last. We have kept moving with London; and a} 
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present our prices are rather higher, when the difference in quality is 
taken into the account. With reference to our prices and Importation 
List, we are, &c. 


Current Prices of last day’s Market. 


Wheat, per 70 lib. Malt, per 36 quarts. 
Eng. 10s. 0d. - 10s. 6d, - 10s. 9d. - 11s.0d. {| English, 8s.0d. - 8s.6d. - 9s, 0d, 
Scotch, 9s.6d.- 9s. 9d. - 10s. Od.'= 10s. 6d. 
Irish, 9s.3d.- 9s.6d.- 9s. 9d. - 10s. Od. Peas, per quarter. 

Barley, per 60 lib. White boilmg, - 50s. - 56s, 
Eng. 3s.6d.- 38.90. - + - 48.0d. | Grey hogs, - - 243, + 265, 
Scotch, 3s.0d.- 3s.3d. - - - 3s.6d, 
Grish, 2s,9d.- 5s.0d. - - 3s.5d. | Oatmeal, per 240 lib, 

Beans, per quarter. ; English, - 25s. - 265s, = 28s, 
English, 30s. - 328. - 34s. | Scotch, - 225 - 245, - 25s, 
Scotch - 25s. - 263. - 288 Irish, - + 208. - 225, - 240, 
Trish, + 258. - 26% - 28s, | 

Oats, per 45 lib. Flour, per 240 lib. 

English, 2s. 8d. - 2s. 10d. - 3s. Od. English, fine, 46s. - 485. = 59s, 
Scotch, 2s. 6d. - 2s. 7d. - 2s. 9d. Irish, - + 423%. + 448. - 46s, 
Jrish, - 2s. 4d, - 2s. 6d. - 2s, 9d. 


ImporTations of Gratin into the Port or Liverroot, from the 24th 
January 1815, until the 16th April 1816 inclusive. 


| 


Date Deserip-' QRS. | QRS. ‘ s.| Qns. | QRS.| QRS, 
tion. |Wheat.|Barley.| Oats. | Malt Beans|Peas Rye. 


Coastwise) 4,159 |10,549| 3,997 | 4354 Ge1| 59a 
Irish - 110,841 | 2,814| 34,182 
Foreign | _ stab 


ia 2, 823) 3,522} 2,655 


1816 
Feb. 


Mar. 


Irish - | 6,841) 8,142| 31,476 


Foreign _ ae 
Conntwiee 3725} 2,494) 5,832 
Irish - z 128 482)| 22,841 


Foreign ao — 


PI=lShld 


Apr. 


Total - '34,497 |28,005|100,983 '11618)5,122 1537 5,650 400 13545)5584 


Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

Since the date of last Report, we have had almost continual frost, 
except from the 19th to the 22d of February. After the 22d of 
March, there was little snow; and though the frost was frequently 
severe, there were many intervals for sowing Wheat, Beans, Peas 
and Oats, which have not yet appeared above ground ; the frosts in 
April having been so hard, and attended with such intense cold, that 
vegetation was perfectly checked, and still continues so; and the 
frosts have been lately so severe as to kill a great part of the Goose- 
berry blossoms ; and the White Thorns are only beginning to show 
any appearance of budding. 
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The autumn sown Wheats, it is to be feared, have been materially 
injured, especially upon moist soils, by being drawn by the frosts ; 
their present appearance is Very unpromising. 

The loss of Turnips by frost was probably never greater, nor more 
general, and, there being:sa little vegetation, the Clovers have scarce- 
ly appeared above ground, from which causes there never was greater 
distress for want of food for live stock. Many people have been un- 
der the necessity of feeding their fat Sheep, Hogs, and Ewes and 
Lambs with Oats, and fat Cattle with Bean-meal and Oil-cake— 
This want of food, added to a want of money, occasioned the mar- 
kets to be givtted with Fat Stock; and for some weeks Fat Cattle 
were sold from 4s. 6d. to 5s. per stone of 14]ib. sink; and Sheep 
from 5d. to 6d. per lib. At present Cattle are from 6d. to 1s. per 
stone, and Sheep 1d. per lib. higher . vant 
_. The Corn Markets have been advancing. for some weeks past, es- 
pecially for Wheat.—The present prices are, for Wheat, from 8s, 
to 8s.6d. per bushel Winchester; Barley, 3s.; Oats, from 2s. 6d. 
to 2s. 10d.; Beans, 2s. 10d. to $s. —24th April. 

! ' Nottinghamshire Quarterly Report. 

We have had changeable weather this quarter, and the greatest 
flood experienced in high situations for several years. Very much 
rain’ fell on the 11th and 12th instant, which caused damage to be 
done upon most farms, by washing away considerable quantities of 
soil, filling up soughs and ditches; and some Sheep have been lost 
near the Trent, which greatly overflowed. 

Although the ground became in good order for sowing at intervals, 
yet as rain fell at various. times during the season, much has been 
sown in too wet a state; and the heavy rain having greatly compress- 
ed all strong old tilled lands, such, it is apprehended, will be sliort 
of produce. There is yet much Barley to sow. The Meadow Cats- 
tail or Timothy Grass, having answered so well in all low and moist 
situations last year, a great number of farmers are sowing it this sea- 
soa, and some in very considerable quantities :—about 10 lib. per 
acre with White Clover, where intended to remain three or four 
years; and from 2 to 4 lib, per acre with Red Clover or Cow Grass, 
for one or two year’s cropping. 

With a few exceptions, the growing crops of Wheat are rather 
promising. Since last Report, Turnips increased in value, many 
that were damaged have been sold and let at high prices. ‘The un- 
commonly bleak frosts in March affected the tops of Swedish Turnips 
in an extraordinary manner, and partially injured the bulbs; yet, to 
those who have had this most valuable variety until the present time, 
the advantage is almost ingalculable.. Artificial Grasses are (in com- 
mon with eyery other vegetable production) very backward, and, 
upon the whole, rather indifferent. Goad Hay is plentiful and cheap, 
owing to the scarcity of money and bad prospect for grazing ; still 
inany beasts will be turned into the pasture in very low condition, 
f otatoes are readily sold at 5s. per sack. The advantages of drill; 
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ing Turnips are now so obvious to most cultivators, that a great proe 
rtion of the ensuing ¢rop will be grown in that system. 

All the markets have been well supplied with Grain; the prices, 
though something higher than those last quoted, have been greatly 
below remuneration. .The following is an account of the present 
value of Grain, which is higher than the average for the quarter. 
Wheat from 60s. to 66s.; Rye 35s.; Barley 25s. to 28s,; Fine, for 
Seed, 30s ; Beans 26s. to 30s.; and Oats from 15s. to 20s. per quarter. 

The depression in the value of Horses was never more felt at this 
season of the year, as they are still lowering. Notwithstanding the 
account ima late Report for Kent, that the Grazing business has 
been most capital, the very reverse is the fact in the,midland coun- 
ties ; and there is great difficulty in disposing of every kind of Fat 
Stock, but particularly Beasts which are selling at from 5s. to 7s. 

er stone, and prime clipped Sheep at only 6d. per lib. sink offal, 
ong Wool is now worth about 42s. per tod of 28 lib. Hides and 
Tallow are still Jower. 

There has not been so unprofitable a season for many years :—in 
fact many farmers are sustajning great loss. The Corn trade hag 
been very unproductive ; and the present prices for-Fat Stock low 
without precedent, on comparison with their value at Michaelmas. 

There are now two twin white Steers of the improved short- 
horned breed, which were bred by Mr Arrowsmith of Ferryhill, near 
Durham, travelling through this county into Leicestershire, where 
Mr Wetherell will graze them ; and it is his intention to show them 
in London next Christmas. They are about three years old; and 
it is supposed the county of Durham never produced any thing nears 
ly equal to them at the same age ; and the breeders there are more 
famed for their Cattle possessimg excellence at early maturity, than 
are any other in the United Kingdom.——20th April. 

Quarterly Report for the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

NotHix@ now is to be heard of in this purt of the country, parti. 
cularly among the more arable districts of it, but complaints of bad 
markets, high rents, taxes and wages; and the usual consequences 
of such beggarly times in a beggared country,—bankruptcies, assigns 
ments, sales of farming stock, which produce no money ; and every 
prudent man concerned in growing corn, wishing to decline his fa 
vourite and honest occupation, the ‘ most useful of all arts.? No- 
body can now live, but those who are in some way or other pension- 
ers under Government, who everywhere seem to receive regularly 
and quarterly, their dividends or stipends, and of course are every 
where living on the produce of our lands qt half its real value. 

The state of the weather for the last three months has been fickle 
to an uncommon degree; yet much has been done during intervals 
of dry bare frosts; by which the moist strong lands were, a few 
weeks since, so fine, that the Beans and Oats were covered with the 
harrow with the greatest ease. Most of the Barley preparations 
were finished before the rain, though much land fit for Barley is now 
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ainiformly sown with Wheat. Much of the land intended for Spring 
seed, remains to be done, by reason of the great downfalls of raig 
and snow now experienced; which will probably retard this bu. 
siness much longer. The greatest quantity, ever known, is to be sown 
down with seeds, ander utter despair of grain being worth growing. 

The general state of the weather is so cold and ungenial, that it 
has been one cf the worst seasons for Lambs ever known; of course, 
many have perished ; and, though the Turnips were so abundant as 
to be given for the eating a few weeks since, there is now little ap. 
pearance of grass to succeed them. Yet Hay is not very scarce or 
dear, being about 5/. per ton, Best Wheat at Barnsby last market, 
was 8s. 4d.; Barley, 4s. 4d.; Oats, 3s. 3d.; and Beans about 4s. 6d, 
per bushel of Winchester. 

The growing Wheats have generally suffered in their appearance 
from the frequent hard frosts they have had to bear. Many of them 
in dry and rich situations, begin to improve; but much more, in 
wet cold lands, are looking miserably. Clover and other seeds are 
extremely backward in growth, but are not deficient in plants. 

Fat Cattle and Sheep have been, for some weeks past, sent to un- 
usually elutted markets, so that the prices are low and discourag- 
ing. Much of this overflow may be occasioned by the Turnip-fed 
stock coming too fast to market, at this particular period. Lean 
Cattle, Sheep and Pigs, are low in price; Sheep sell best. Horses 
for draught are scarcely worth any thing. Saddle Horses are 
cheap. Nothing going but the finest Hunters and Coach-horses. 

The best Beef, Mutton, Veal and Pork, from 6d. to 7d. per lib. 
avoirdupois. The Butchers complain of extreme dullness of sale, 
from the general depression of the country, in its Agriculture, 
‘Trade and Manufactures, Flax is low, and Wool declining in 
value. 

The late repeal of the Property-Tax has given general satisfac- 
tion; but much more must be done for the British Farmer, be- 
fore he can grow corn at a natural price, so as to keep the foreign- 
er out of our home markets ; that foreigner, for whom we have spent 
our substance, and who is now every where taking advantage of our 
burdens, and his own exemption from them at poer John Bull’s 
expense.————1 7th April. 
“ee Wiltshire Quarterly Report. 

THe season has been particularly backward; which has very 
much retarded our progress in sowing and planting spring grain. 
A considerable quantity of land has been planted with Heligoland 
Beans, and, though we are not of that credulous race of beings who 
Believe all the wonderful stories that have been told about them, we 
hevertheéless anticipate (and with tolerable certainty, from the ex- 
perience of some in this neighbourhood) that-the produce will be 
superior, both in quality and quantity. A particular friend of the 
Reporter’s has grown nearly fourteen sacks to the acre; and he has 
heard talk of some who have grown 26 !4 ’ 
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Our Markets (to use a technical phrase) are looking up. Barley 
has advanced within this fortnight 8s. per quarter; Wheat, 4s. or 5s.; 
Beans and Peas 2s, or 3s. Best price of Wheat in Devizes market 
jast Thursday, 76s. per quarter; Barley, 35s.; Beans, 36s.; Peas, 
$4s. Since I last wrote you, good Beans have been sold as low as 
23s. per quarter, 

Owing to the coldness and inclemency of the weather, till within 
this last day or two, the grass has not shot at all. The Downs are 
bare, with very few exceptions: the Turnips almost gone; hence 
Hay is rather advancing in price; and Horses, Cows, and Sheep, 
are very cheap indeed. Though we had by no means a large fair at 
Devizes, on Saturday last, yet it was with great difficulty sales could 
be effected, with a considerable diminution in price. 

* Success to Western’ has been the order of the day in this part 
of the world ; and no doubt the same thing has been reiterated with 
shouts of applause, from ‘ Dan even ta Beersheba.’ If, in the mul- 
titude of counsellors, there is safety, he certainly has not wanted for 
advice ; and did he not thoroughly understand his subject, there 
would be some reason to fear, that, through the mistaken views of 
some, and. the incorrect ideas of others, he would have been ‘ con- 
founded in a continent of mud.’ 

Let us, however, hope that the wisdem of Parliament will be di. 
rected (as their judgments seem to be well informed on the subject) 
to the adoption of measures which shall at once prove efficient, and 
really beneficial to that class of the community which is, of all o- 
thers, the most important,—on which ali others, more or less, de- 
pend,—and without the prosperity of which, sooner or later, the 
rest must ‘ go to the dogs.’ 22d April. 

Letter from Wales, 20th April. 

We have, on the whole, had an open and rather mild winter, 
and the rains continyed during the greater part of the month of 
March, so that. our seed work is late; but we are now getting on 
fast, as this month has been dry and favourable, and the Barley sow. 
ing is far advanced ; but the cold drying winds have checked the 
spring, and there is very little appearance of Grass, except on the 
very best lands. The growing Wheats i many places look weak 
and thinly planted, and have failed on wet clays. Though they now 
begin to recover on the dry rich gravels in sheltered low situations, 
there is but little alteration to be seen where they are exposed and 
were sown late; and very little of the spring Corn is yet making its 
appearance above ground; but the land works well at present. Our 
Corn markets have continued stationary, during the winter, at prices 
that would scarcely do more than pay for harvesting, thrashing, and 
carrying to market. _ Wheat and Barley have rather advanced within 
this last fortnight ; but that is now too late, as there is very little of 
either in the farmers’ hands. they having been under a necessity to 
thrash and sell to make their payments; and many of them have 
gone so far, that they are already without Corn for bread, or seed tq 
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sow their ground. The repeal of the tax on income will give no re. 
lief to small farmers; and that is the class here who are the most 
— and put at the highest rents. Some few of the landloris 

ave come forward to lower their rents; but I fear it is now too 
late for many ; their property is already gone, and they must give 
way. Farm stock has become of very little value ; sales are so fre- 
quent, and no one to purchase, there being no money in the coun. 
try, every fair goes worse and worse: Very few Englishmen attend ; 
and those whé do, have them at their own price. All kinds of farm 
produce are alike reduced, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Butter, Cheese, 
Corn, Grass seeds, and Hay, &c. &c. We can buy the best Broad 
Clover Seed for 3d. and $4d. per pound, and some good fresh seed 
in quantities, as low as 2d. Potatoes are the only article that bear 
any thing like a fair price; they appear to be scarce. Labourers’ 
wages are lowering fast, but not yet in proportion to other things; 
many are out of employment, and numbers are become burthensome 
to the parish ; and our poor’s rates are become very great indeed. 
In many parishes the poor are employed on the roads, by way'of 
making them do something, and they are paid from the parish rates, 
The country is in a distressed state, and time must determine how 
it is to end. 


APPENDIX TO SCOTTISH INTELLIGENCE. 
Quarterly Report for Berwickshire. 

Stern winter has been more than ufually tenacious of his reign dur- 
ing almoft the whole of the prefent quarter. The braird of Oats has 
mot yet made its appearance. Some Oats are yet to be put into the 
ground. In fome parts of the county the fowing of barley is finifhed 
but, in general, this operation is only beginning ; and fcarcely any feld 
Potatoes are planted. 

In confequence of the feverity of the feafon, a great quantity of Hay 
has been confumed by the flocks on the ftore farms ; and the Sheep are 
in very inferior condition, which, moft likely, may be followed by va- 
ious difeafes. There has been a very confiderable .lofs of Lambs by 
the unfavourable weather, the total want of grafs, and fcarcity of other 
green food. Fortunately, however, for thofein the higheft fituations, the 
weather had changed before the yeaning feafon with them had well begun. 
With a few exceptions, Common Turnips that remained on the field, 
were almott entirely deftroyed by the froft by the beginning of March 5 
and had it not been for the Ruta Baga, or Swedifh Turnip, too few of 
which had been fown, this article of food would have nearly failed at that 
period. The market, of courfe, was glutted with fat flock, and prices 
were reduced below what could afford any profit to the feeder. And 
fuch is the prefent ftate of things, that thofe who, by the aid of brokers 
barley, oats, potatoes and hay, have their fat cattle ftill on hand, are 
likely to meet a bad market. Beef is felling juft now from 5. to 
6s. 6d.; and Mutton from 6s. 6¢. to 8s. per ftone Dutch, finking the 
effal—and a large quantity of both kigds on hand ;—fold, in retail, from 
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}d.to 6d.per lib. Dutch, Pork from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per ftone Englifh, 
Veal is neither in plenty, nor much in demand. - Calves for rearing have 
declined, during the quarter, from about 16s. to 88., and are plenti- 
ful, as fome farmers are refolved not to breed their ufual quantity, and 
fome none at all. Work Horfes have fallen from laft year’s prices from 
thirty to thirty-five per cent., and are very little in demand. Milk 
Cows bring from twenty to thirty per cent. lefs than they did twelve 
months ago; and great Ewes of the Cheviot breed, in the {pring mar- 
kets, declined from 4s, to 6s.a head from the prices of laft year. Lean 
Cattle, few or none of which have yet been fold, muft fhare, when they 
come to market, in the general depreciation. Owing to the fall in 
prices, it is fuppofed ‘Furnip will not pay 2s. per acre to the confumer 
by fat ftock ! 

A good deal of Wheat has been fown fince laft Report, which, toge« 
ther with the winter Wheat, occupies a greater breadth of our fields 
than has been taken up with that fpecies of crop for the lait twenty 
years. The braird of this grain, particularly on foft lands, has a very 
unpromifing appearance, and, at the prefent moment, looks worfe tham 
it is remembered to have done at the end of April. 

The prices of grain, particularly of Wheat, which rofe a few thillings 
at the beginning of February, declined a little towards the end of that 
month. Since that time, however, Wheat has improved to from s5oss 
to 54s. per boll, and this week to 60s., with a brifk demand, owing 

haps to exportation. Barley now fetches from 18s. to 223. per 
bolls The rife on Oats has not been fo rapid; but they are now as 
high as 16s, and 18s. per boll.; and Peas and Beans from 16s. to 208. 
—Oatmeal has improved to 308. per load of 16 ftones Dutch ;-—fold in 
retail from 1¢. 10d. to 28. per ftone. Flour, per fack of 20 ftone Eng! 

lith, 21. 128., and laft market day 3]. Quartern Loaf 9d—A_ greater 
quantity of Ryegrafs, generally of good quality, has been prefented in 
the market, than for many preceding years, ard has been fold from 20°, 
to 30s. per boll of 6 Winchefter buthels, or Berwickthire boll, for all 
forts of grain. Broad Clover has been purchafed from 60s. to 75s, 
per cwt. White ditto, from five guineas to 61. per cwt.; but the latter 
not equal in quality to that of former years. Of thefe feeds, particu« 
fe of Ryegrafs, a confiderable {urplug remains-on hand, Foreign 
infeed of good quality, from the abundant fupply, has been fold as 
low a8 1s. 3d. per forpit. Home ditto plentiful, and prices as low as 

sd. per do. ;—bought both for fowing and feeding calves, 

_ Few, comparatively, of the farms that have been advertised to let, 
have been taken out of the market; and we hear of one at least be- 
ing renounced after it was taken. Grass parks, taken for the season, 
bring from 25 to 35 per cent. less money than last year; and many, 
it is supposed, will not be let this season even at that decline. It is 
deeméd highly worthy of record in our Report, that William Hay 
of Drumelzier esq., one of the principal proprietors of land in this 
¢ounty, equally to the honour of his understanding and of his heart, 
has abated his rents 30 per cent. to his tenants generally ;—an ex- 
ample which we presume it will be the pride, as assuredly it is the 
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interest, of the other large proprietors to imitate, till the aspect of 
affairs connected with the soil be essentially ameliorated. 

The Tweedside Agricultural Society, which met at Cornhill on 
the 8th current, adjudged the following prizes to gentlemen in this 
county. To William Robertsori of Ladykirk, Esquire, five guineas 
for the best Bull. To Mr Abraham Wilson, Edington-mains, for 
the best Stallion for Work Horses. ‘To Mr Andrew Dunn, mill: 
wright, Coldstream, for his new invented Machine for sowing Beans 
and Turnips, three guineas. And to Mr David Allan, joiner, Cold- 
stream, for his new invented Turnip-cutter, one guinea. The Bor- 
der Agricultural Society, which met at Kelso on the 10th current; 
adjudged to Mr Allan for the above Turnip-cutter, three guineas; 
and to Mr Dunn, for his Sowing Machine, two guineas.—Fiars of 
Berwickshire crop 1815, previous to Candlemas, struck March 7th, 
were, for Wheat 1/. 13s.; Merse Barley 158. 6d.; Lammermuir Do. 
14s.; Rough Bear [3s.; Merse Oats 15s.; Lammerthuir ditto 14s. ; 
Peas 18s.; Oatmeal, per boll of eight stone, 14s. 6d.; all Berwick. 
shire measure-——27th April. 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Since the date of our last, the wind has continued to vary from 
N. W. to N.E., all of which are frosty points in this quarter. Ex- 
cepting upon some dry and well sheltered spots, there is still no 
appearance of commencing vegetation, even of those plants which 
start earliest. The Turnips having been much exposed to naked 
frost, from the middle of last November to this date, have been 
wholly destroyed, excepting only the Swedish kind, and a few 
of the yellow species. From this eause, the Wheats and sown 
Grasses, on bad bottoms, have suffered much, appearing to have 
been mostly thrown out of the ground, or shrivelled to nothing ; al- 
though, in mere favourable circumstances, they appear more lively 
than could have been expected. Since spring labour became prac 
ticable, great exertions have been used, and the seed has been gene- 
rally inserted in a dry bed, where, excepting in warm and sheltered 
spots, even what was earliest sown still remains dormant. The Oat 
seed is not yet completed; and little progress is made in the sowing 
of Barley, and the planting of Potatoes. A late spring, in this high 
latitude, always forebodes a late and unproductive harvest. 

een are the fiars prices for crop 1815, as struck by the She- 
tiff of this county, Caudlemas 1816. 

Wheat 24s. 8d.; Barley 16s. 2d.; Chester Bear 12s. 7d.; Oat. 
meal 14s.; Potato Oats 14s. ]1d.; Common ditto 12s. 9d.; Peas and 
Beans 1 Is. 

It may be observed, however, that prices have fallen much lower 
since the fiars were struck, these being the general average between 
Martinmas and Candlemas. Instances have been very frequent of 
Wheat selling from 1¢s. to 148. ready money, and from 15s. to 183. 
credit. Oatmeal, too, has been frequently sold from 6s. to 8s. the 
boll of 8 stone Amsterdam, ready money, and {rom 11s. to 13s. cre- 
dit. As to Barley, it is now almost who!ly unsaleable, there being 
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no demand, exeept from the brewers, whose consumption is very 
much reduced. Owing to an additional duty of 3s. per gallon, which 
was imposed upon whisky, with a view to favour the West India 

anters when they were in distress ; owing also to a higher duty be- 
ing charged upon Scotch spirits, than on those manufactured in Eng- 
Jand and Ireland ;—our legal distillers have been obliged to stop worke 
ing ; and there is no demand for Barley, except by smugglers, whose 
consumption is very trifling, and confined to the spot where their’ 
operations are carried on. At our Jate fairs, no eattle were saleable, 
except such as were ready for the knife. Some, who were obiiged te 
part with younger stock, were glad to accept a third less for them 
than they had paid before winter. But indeed there was very little’ 
money going ; and most of the bargains consisted in exchanging one 
set of Cattle for another. 

With all this, colonial produce, and manufactured goods, conti4 
nue as high as ever. Instances have been frequent, of farmers pays 
ing a boll of meal, and three or four shillings for a pair of shoese 
The mechanics, in our towns, again say, that the demand: for their 
labour is so very much reduced, tl.at they must make the most they 
can of what is left, to keep them alive. They have been buying meak 
by pounds and ounces, which never happened when it was 3s. or 
even 4s. a peck, and are literally starving amidst abundance. 

We were all rejoiced at the repeal of the Income ‘Tax, and of the 
War Malt Tax. The tax upon labouring horses ought also to be 
wholly repealed, or rather ought never to have been imposed, It is 
as mischievous in its effects as a tax upoa ploughs, harrows, or o- 
ther implements of labour.—29. April. 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

Noruine, perhaps, could be more gloomy and alarming than the 
prospects of the agricultural world at the date of last Report: A 
general sentiment of despondency had spread itself over ail classes’ 
of men who were capable of a moment’s unprejadiced reflectiony 
Since that period, matters have assumed a more promising aspect, 
though this chatige is itself to be ascribed to what, in ordinary 
circumstances, would be esteemed a serious misfortune—the unfa- 
vourable nature of the season. A more backward spring indeed;: 
is not to be found perhaps in the recollection of any one living. 

February was literally a continuation of winter, and a severe wine 
ter too. About the middle of tke month, ploughing was resumed 
in favourable cireumstances, but was soon -again interrupted, by a 
return of frost ; and during the rest of the month, all field work was 
suspended. 

March commenced very unfavourably, every thing promising @ 
tontinued frost. This, however, was interrupted by a heavy fall of 
mow on the 4th, succeeded by a partial thaw. By the 8th it again 
froze intensely, and continued to do so for two days. A succession 
of alternate frost and thaw followed, till the 14th, when it blew 
rong from the east, with a heavy fall «of snow and sleet. For 
®me days the weather was variable ; but aiter the 23d, the thermo~’ 
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mheter never sunk so low as the freezing point, and ploughing bes 
came general. Hitherto, however, there was no appearance of ve. 
getation, the wind blowing frequently from thé east, and the sun 
seldom appearing, 
_ April began favourably enough for field work, but promised no 
immediate relief for live stock, whose condition now became alarm. 
ing, particularly sheep. In some instances, the latter were obliged, 
m want of a market, to be turhed from the. Turnip field to the 
naked pasture, when they soon lost all that they had gained by long 
and expensive feeding. The wind continued to blow from the east 
and north-east, with little or no sunshine, and scarcely any rain, 
By the middle of the month, the condition of the Sheep became 
truly desperate. The Ewes threw off their Lambs, which of course 
perished ; the mothers themselves not unfrequently falling victims 
to the cold, and want of food. About the 20th, a considerable 
ehange for the better took ploce in the temperature of the atmos 
phere ; but it is only within these few days that vegetation has made 
any great progress. The young Wheats begin to revive, but they 
are still very sickly. Asa seed time, however, the month of April; 
though disastrous in other respects, must be regarded as favourable; 
The followirg is an abstract of the weather fot the Quartet. 


Number of Number of Quantity of Mean Tempera 
Fair Days, Rainy Days. Rain. 
February, - 323 6 0.664 
March, - ~ 23 8 2.106 
April, - - 23 7 1.043 
3.813 

On comparing the above with the corresponding teport of lasf 
year, it will be observed, that the mean temperature of Februa 
1815, was higher than the mean temperature of April 1816; the 
former being 39.946, or very nearly 40 degrees. 

For a) considerable time after the date of last Report, the Corn’ 
Market continued nearly stationary; but within these few weeks it 
has looked upwards. The greatest rise is in the price of Wheat, ow- 
ing, no doubt, in a.great measure ‘to the backward appearance of 
the new crop. Great losses have been sustained by the stall feed- 
eks, many being obliged to sell fat considerably below the prime 
cost of the lean steck. The following are the current prices in the 

‘Perth market»—Wheat, 28s. to 86s.; Barley, 13s. to'17s,; Potato 
Oats, 14s. to 16s.; Common Oats, 12s. to 14s.—Beef, 4d. to 7d. 
per lib.; Mutton, 5d. to 7d.; Veal, 6d. to 8d:cQuartern Loaf, 
Wheaten, 9d. ; Household, 7d.—-Oatmeal, 11d. per peck.— May 1’ 

Letter from Stirlingshire. . 

For several weeks after the date of my last, the weather continued 
much of the same stormy inclement description. with frequent falls 
of snow, sleet, and rain. Towards the end’ of March, however, it 
became dry, and favourable for getting the spring crops into the 
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ground; though there has hardly, to the present moment, beer 
twenty hours of genial weather since the 13th of November last. 
No interruption, of any Consideration, having occtirred to the busi- 
ness of farmers in this district during the five weeks last past; the 
spring grains, excepting part of the Barley crop yet to be sown, 
have been got into the soil under favourable circumstances. Vege- 
tation is still almost quite torpid. The white-thorn hedges have 
only, within these two days, begun to open their leaf-buds; and the 
apricot has blossomed four weeks later than it oftén does in this dis- 
trict. 

The growing Wheats have suffered, where the lands are in any 
degree out of order, or ate naturally weak, unsound, or weeping. 
On strong sound loams, and carse soils, in fair condition, this crop 
wears a more healthy appearance. The first sown Oats, after lying 
a month under the soil, began to show their tender shoots a few 
days ago, The. young Clovers have suffered on wet lands; and on 
all soils, cultivated as well as natural herbage is as backward, per- 
haps, as ever remembered to be at the same time of the year. The 
little Turnip cultivated in the district being all nearly exhausted, 
Sheep stock, particularly Ewes and Lambs for the butcher, have 
suffered much for want of succulent food ; and the Swedish Turnip, 
raised for spring feeding, have, in some situations, been devoured, to 
an extent almost incredible by hares. Grazing Cattle are just begin- 
ning to be turned out. Beef is rather dropping in price; being, i 
Falkirk market, 7d. per lib. of 22 0z., about 54d. of Amsterdam, 
and 6d. of avoirdupois weight. Prices of Lean Live Stock are de- 
tlining, as are those of Horses. The prices of grain are creeping 
upwards; and that of Wheat has alréady much exceeded the rates 
assumed by the oracular Mr Wilson, as the basis on which the rents 
of lands should be founded. Verbum sapienti. 30th April, 
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‘ to THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
m, ; . : 
Txt members of the Highland Society of Scotland, who in- 
spected the operations of my Reaping Machine last harvest, havin 
kindly favoured me with a copy of their Report to the Society, oa 
having honoured me with their permission to publish it, I have now 
the pleasure of sending you a copy, for which I beg a place in the 
next Numbet of your valuable Magazine. 
Iam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Deanston, 30th April, 1816; James Smiru. 


Report of a Committee of the os Society on Mr Smith’s Reap- 
ing Machine. 

Ar a Committee of the Highland Society of Scotland, assembled 
on the forenoon of Wednesday the 13th day of September 1815, upow 
& field near the Castle of Downe, 

VOL. XVI. NO. 66, 
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Present—The Right Hon. Francis Earl of Moray; Sir John Mae 
gregor Murray, Baronet; John Buchanan, Esquire, of Auchleshie, 
members of the Committee: And Charles Graham, Esquire, younger, 
of Leckie, a member of the Society :—read the following ‘ Extract 
* from the Minutes of the General Meeting of the Highland Socie- 
* ty of Scotland, held at Edinburgh the 3d of July 1815; Right Hon, 
* Sir John Sinclair, Baronet, in the Chair. 

‘ On considering former proceedings relative to the Reaping Ma. 
chine invented by Mr Smith of Deanston-works, Perthshire, upon 
¢ which, since the last trial of it near Dalkeith, he is said to have made 
* improvements, the Meeting named 

* The Right Hon. the Earl of Moray, 

* Sir John Maogregor Murray, Baronet, 

‘ John Buchanan, Esquire, of Auchleshie, 

* Lieut. General Graham, Stirling, 

‘ H. H. Drummond, Esquire, younger, of Blairdrummond, 
* as a Committee_to examine the Machine in operation, and report 
* their opinion to, the Society —Two to be a quorum. 

* Sir John Macgregor Murray, Baronet, Convener, 
* Extracted from the Minutes. 
(Signed) | Lewis Gorpon, D. Sec. 


In conformity to these instructions, the three members of the 
Committee first above named, assisted by the said Charles Graham 
ésq., attended at the time and place above mentioned, and, in the 
presence of numérous and respectable spectators, carefully examined 
the reaping-machine invented by Mr James Smith, Manager of the 
Deanston Cotton Works, in the operation of cutting oats. 

The machine was worked by two horses, yoked in a very ingeni- 
ous manner; the horses appearing to push the machine, whilst, in 
fact, they had a draught of the same nature as if the machine were 
behind them. The horses and the machine were guided by one man, 
and there was another in attendancé, who occasionally sharpened 
the cutters, - 

The first swath that was cut, leaned against the standing corn, 
and when the machine returned, the second swath together with the 
first, were both laid on the ground with great evenness and regulari- 
ty, ready for the band-makers and. binders, 

There’ is a variety: of ground in the field on which the operation 
was carried on; and, after working some time in the manner de» 
scribed upon level ridges, the Committee directed that it should be 
tried on a part where, in going upwards, there is a compound ac- 
clivity, pagtly direct or straight forward, and partly lateral or side- 
ways, and leaving, of course, corresponding direct and lateral de. 
clivities, in returning downwards; and it is proper to remark, that 
poth the direct and lateral rise and fall in, this part of the ground, 
was afterwards ascertained to be one foot in seven each way. 

+ Immiediately after the Committee bad witnessed the reaping of 
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the oats as long as they deemed it necessary, the Earl of Moray 
and Sir John Macgregor Murray, accompanied by Mr Graham, but 
without the assistance of their venerable and respectable friend 
Mr Buchanan, adjourned to a field of beans on the farm of Brier- 
Jands, occupied by George M‘Gowan, tenant on the estate of Mr 
Dundas of Ochtertyre, distant about three miles from the said field 
of oats. 

In travelling with the machine, the horses are yoked as in an or- 
dinary carriage; and by a simple contrivance for raising the cutters, 
the machine can travel with considerable expedition; and, on the 
present occasion, it reached the field of beans very soon after the 
Committee had arrived there in their carriages, 

Here the machine operated in cutting and laying the beans with 
the same success as in reaping the oats, and met with approbation 
from the farmer and other spectators. 

In reaping the oats and beans, there was no loss by shaking ; 
they were cut close to the ground, and much closer than is usually 
done by the sickle, or can be done by the scythe, but if any farmer 
shall prefer having a longer stubble on the field, to a greater quan- 
tity of manure in his dung-yard, the machine is so constructed that 
he may be gratified. 

The Committee forbear to contrast the expense of reaping by the 
sickle with that of reaping by the machine, and content themselves 
with remarking, that though a great saving will be effected by the 
use of the Machine, this pecuniary consideration is in their minds 
but of secondary importance, eompared to the incalculable advanta- 
ges to be derived from the superior style of reaping, and the greater. 
expedition with which the crops may be safely lodged in the Barn- 
yard in a precarious climate. ; 

From the operations performed in the presence of the Committee, 
they are induced to believe, that if the crops be moderately strong 
and close, and the ground properly dressed, the machine will cut 
atthe rate of an English acre in an hour ; but this may in some de- 
gree depend upon the length of the ridges, as this must regulate the 
number of turnings, which did not however appear to the Commit- 
tee to require more time than the turnings of a plough. 

The Committee deem it unnecessary to give any minute descrip. 
tion of the machine, as the model which was lodged with the So. 
ciety some years ago is to be now returned with the improvements 
which have been since made on the machine. 

Having thus far stated the facts which they witnessed, the Com- 
mittee, in deference to that instruction of the Society which requires 
their opinion, beg leave to report, that Mr Smith’s reaping-machine, 
which is susceptible of being easily brought into general use at a 
moderate expense, is, in their humble judgment, perhaps next to the 
plough itself, the most valuable invention which has occurred in the 
annals of husbandry. That it is therefore of great national importe 
ance ; and'that Mr Smith is not only highly deserving of the patron- 
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age of the Society, but eminently entitled to the special favour of 
Government, and to liberal Parliamentary reward. 

The Committee have reason to believe, that Mr Smith has for se. 
veral years devoted intense application of mind, and incurred consi- 
derable expense, in bringing his reaping-machine to its present state 
of perfection. They are fully aware of the praise that is due to the 
care and prudence with which the funds of the Society are managed: 
And it is therefore only upon an extraordinary occasion that th 
should be induced to make the proposition which they are now to 
submit; but, regarding Mr Smith as standing high in the class of 
ingenious men who devote their talents to the good of their country, 
the Committee feel themselves called upon to recommend, earnestly, 
that the Society be pleased to make him a present of 200 guineas, 
as a mark of their approbation, and as an encouragement to labour 
for the public good. 

Though the Committee did not themselves witness more of the 
operations of the reaping-machine than those they have mentioned, 
they have good reason to believe that it was successfully employed 
in reaping grain of different sorts, including Wheat, on several farms 
in the district of Monteith ; and that the farmers have certified their 
satisfaction with the work. 

The Committee also know, that the machine was exhibited at 
work near Dunblane, upon the property of, and in the presence of 
@ respectable member of the Society, John Stirling esq., of Kippen- 
davie, who, although not named a member of the Committee, has 
declared his complete satisfaction with the operation of the machine; 
and, as the best testimony thereof, has commissioned one for his ows 
use. 

(Signed) Moray. 
Joun BucHANAN. 
Cuas. ALex. GRAHAM. 
’ Jonn M. Murray, Convener. 
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ERRATA. 


Page 161, line 12 from foot, for Fermer read Ferme. 
166, line 8 from top, dele machine. 
187, line 13 from foot, for Plate I. read Plate II. 
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